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A Methodizer,-- Does Your Church Need One? 


If it has a deficit in its current expenses— 
- If it has need of more income for its work— | 
If it gives $2 to itself for every $1 to benevolences— 
If it pays its minister less than it knows it ought— 
If one-fourth of its members do not regularly support it— 
If its trustees ask for new subscriptions only once a year— 


Then surely something is needed. What i is it? 


WHAT IT IS 


The profession of the MetiiopizeER is a new one and needed. It is 


saving thousands of dollars for business houses by installing better 


methods. 
We can furnish such a METHODIZER your a fully 1l- 


lustrated booklet of sixty pages, written for us by Rey. Henry E. Jack- 
son, and called 


The Individual System of Church Support 


It contains real concrete suggestions 
States the principles underlying them 
Gives working directions for their use 


IT WORKS 


Nothing is so convincing as a fact. The actual results of the ais in 
two churches, for example, are as atest 


The Pledged Income 


One Church Another Church 
One year without the plan.$2.753.06 One year without the plan.$4,500.00 
The next year with the plan.$4,008.94 The next year with the plan.$7,000.00 


Benevolences in the same two Churches 


One month Home Missions. .$79.84 
Same month next year...... $137.21 


One year Foreign Missions. .$24.58 
Next year with the plan..... $146.26 


Where to get it 


Orders for the booklet and the supplies described i in it, may be sent 
to either of the following addresses. To secure booklet, send ten two- 


cent stamps to the publisher. 
Tue Cuurcin System Suppry Company, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
Or orders may be sent to 


THE CONGREG ATIONAL MISSIONARY Society, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York oS 
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You are ALL (ONFUSED 


_You want the sweetest toned ab O at P34 anos! 


= —_You want that sweet tone to last 

| _You dislike to spend any more 

money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends { 
: a different make. You don’t know | 


You are like a man lost in the woods. 


‘ which way to turn. This surely describes your position. at 
4 THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject! Study—read— al 
a Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your ) au 
i own parlor ‘to the tone of the highest grade piano you can Ps : Pad 
get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Call in all. Bit 
| those musical friends who you know 
are not under past obligations to any. piano 
dealers or friends of dealers. you will ai 
4 study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, | 
a while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of ‘sales- 30 

- men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new off Uo Soo 

home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became e 

quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books : 


One officially entitled ‘‘ The Book the qualities, of labor, the felt, 
of Complete Information about  ivories and woods used in orsy 
Pianos.”’ high-grade piano, and compares hig 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 = qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
Pages handsomely bound, if you _ in inferior pianos). Describes what 


average American povwrigg 4 which was 
ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
interesting, readable and prettily 
illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 


ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 


what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and how 
to tell good from bad: what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a pee easy. If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 
workmanship and of durability. 

It tells everything that any one 
can possibly want to know about 


constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to ore 
inform: you whenever CONFUSE 
ABOUT PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all de- 
voted to piano construction) are not 
only interesting but are sustructive— 
to children as well as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a great 


along, as many pianos have done. 

These two books cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwards of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 


manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING 


PIANO for the past 39 years! 


an 


deal about pianos that you could not 
hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE 
for it is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


4 
ae pianos ; give a description of every 
aa part of the piano, how put together 


and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in-- 
os vention for aiding learners to play 
aS called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 


aes dorsed by Paderewski and other The other book is also copy- | 
ah great pianists). It explains Agents’ righted but is a short tere named 

ae and Dealers’ Methods and Devices. ‘*JOHN HONEYWELL’S ft 
cf It tells about the very first pianq, REASONS.’’ The story of an | 
a We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 


WING PIANOS 
Werefer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Merchants, f 
Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of Music. We have been 
students of vibration and of musical tone and strength of materials during 
all these 39 years. The first patent issued to our Mr. Wing, Senior, for 
improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other improvements have been 
invented since at the average rate of more than one yearly. These facts 
Prove our skill and long experience, but would not be mentioned if we 
did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others 
have had the opportunity ; for 39 years is a long—long time for a business 
house to “live and learn ” and constantly prosper. ; 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. 


Take it out 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 


the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 


$58-391 West 13th Street, New York 
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Black Diamonds 
And What They Cost In Life And Character 


By Mtss Mir1Am L. WoopBERRY 


PICKING SLATE 


T is easy to recognize a mining 
community, even if one’s knowl- 
edge of coal has been limited to 
the annual appearance of heavy carts 
that for a few hours stand in front of 
one’s door, while a low rumbling cata- 
logues the transfer of winter comfort 
to some obscure corner of the cellar. 
One can tell by the huge, black break- 
ers stationed at the mouth of every 
mine, solid of body, stable in character, 
sable in complexion, commanding the 


landscape in almost a human way by 
rearing a huge head, breathing vol- 
umes of dark soot and smoke by day, 


windows twinkling like eyes at night. 


A building as closely akin to the 
beauties of architecture as Kipling’s 
Margar of Marger-gar is to a beauti- 
ful domestic animal. One can tell by 
the Jack of trees; now and then a 
dreary sapling or disconsolate stump 


struggles to escape the axe which 


quickly transforms all available tim- 
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ber into’ beams. for the sealing of 
some underground passage. One can 
tell by the huge culm pile that. rises 
hundreds of feet into the air. Nota 
bit of the “templed hills’? mentioned in 
our National Hymn, but a handmade 
mountain, composed of the refuse of 
slate that clings to the coal deposit. 
At first, this is easily dumped on the 
ground, but as the pile increases, a 
track ascends the side of the hill, a 
motor car shoots up as serenely as an 
electric car glides over an asphalt 
pavement, and a mule, too worn and 
weary to work underground, hauls it 
to the opposite bank. One man un- 
hitches the lever, the car tips over, 
and the contents come rushing down 
the hillside. Often the rays of the sun 


sets this culm on fire, and while the 


“Sulphurized.” 


fumes are scarcely visible to the eye 
during the daytime, a steady red 
beacon, at night burns clearly. Hat- 
pins become rusty, hinges and iron 
nails, hooks and tools are covered 
with a yellow deposit, and often chil- 
dren playing near the pile, sicken and 
die, or in the language of the valley, 


only by the low houses backed up to 


the pile, but by the quiet anxiety and 


the lines of self-control in the faces of 
the people. 

If the town has not been thrifty, 
and is in debt, the authorities are 
shrewd enough to turn off the electric 
lights ; then the proper way of finding 
a street number, or an address, is to 
follow the flickering light and shining 
dinner pail of a miner returning from 
work. 

More interesting than coal is the 
life and character of the man who ex- 
tricates it. There is sorrow and 
heartache at every turn; poverty and 


hardship in many places ; but not the 


result of idleness. The greatest fear 
is the dread of reading on the black- 


board bulletin outside the mine, the 


simple legend, “No. work to-day.” 
Miners’ wives seldom visit. their 
husbands during office hours. Often, 
Oh, so often, a creeping, dark 
bulk, the company’s ambulance, 1s 


of life incredible. 


One can tell, not 


April 


seen moving down the main street. 
Even the children stop playing; the 
atmosphere is charged with dread. 
At one window a woman eyes it 
steadily, almost “daring it’’ to stop at 
her door. At another window a wom- 
an quickly throws her apron over her 


head and stops her ears, rather than 


hear the wheels stop; but stop they 
always do at somebody’s door. With 


one accord the neighborhood unites in 


being kind. It is true kindness—the 
kindness of the poor to each other. 
Many elements unite to make the loss 
The introduction of 
electric lights and motor cars _ results 
in more coal and faster transporta- 
tion ; it also means live wires and add- 
ed danger. One forenoon, a superin- 
tendent called his men together, and 
carefully explained this new force. 
The men listened with attentive faces. 
Greeks, Italians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Irish and Welsh, all listened. Late in 
the afternoon, a man hit his axe on a 
wire. 
and turned and gave the wire a ter- 


rific blow, and the wire-took immedi-_ 


ate personal revenge. He had listen- 
ed attentively in the forenoon, but his 
knowledge of electricity and all types 
and kinds of science was so absolute- 
ly lacking, that the true message was 
not appreciated. 

The mules srow sullen and narrow- 
minded. They, are well cared for, 
fed and watered, then sent under- 
ground for nine hours at a stretch. 
Soon they learn that a sudden lurch 


in a narrow passage will knock thee 


breath out of a boy driver. For the 
short time needed to revive his attend- 
ant, the mule gains an extra vacation. 

The whole life beckons to danger at 
every turn. Boys begin on the break- 
er, on.small wooden. seats, astride the 
rushing rivers of coal that. shoot from 
the top of. the building with gradually 
gaining celerity. to..fhe bottom... The 
foundation of. the tunnel, or, what we 
might call the- river bed, is. perforated 
at regular intervals with an iron grat- 
ing, the net work small at the top 
growing larger and larger. In this 


He did not like the sensation ~ 
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READY TO GO DOWN 


way the coal is sorted, and the boy, 
in a thick atmosphere of soot, amid a 
deafening roar, is supposed with nim- 
ble fingers, to pick out the refuse. 
Nine hours of this—sixty cents a day. 
The next promotion is underground. 
One is amused at the glow of pride on 
a boy’s face the first day he descends 
1100 feet in a shaft and takes his sta- 


tion at the head of a mule. -He has ; : 
many ways of subduing. this‘animal. - dirty.”’: His carloads have been spotted 
_by:..the inspector,, dumped on the 


“ground and weighed. Instead of 2.50 
“pure coal,.50 dirty which is allowed, 


The light in his cap is a great help 
toward accelerating speed, . and. a 
large, loose -piece. of coal is, always 


handy for a missile. Some. day. anoth-, 
er promotion is granted. This*~is to~ 


guard the strong, simple wooden 
doors that manipulate the transfer of 
air. This is a position of almost tragic 
importance, as the lives of often 700 


men depend upon the circulation. He 
then becomes a laborer,—for a miner 
furnishes the equipment, dynamite and 


tools, decides upon the plans and 


engineers all blasting, while the labor- 


-er loads the cars. He has now ceased 


to have a name—becomes a number. 
One morning -on entering the mine 
the fatal bulletin announces, “Num- 
ber 86 ,docked:-three days for being 


the latter proportion-is far too great. 


-If he learns to be careful, by thrift 


and industry, he becomes a miner, a 
man of importance, and can select his 
own laborer. Pay Day is the great 
festival, the mines close and the streets 
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are filled with a procession all moving 
in one direction. The hospitable sa- 
loon keeper offers the counter of his 
bar during this financial prosperity, so 
that a foreigner, unacquainted with 
American * coin, by placing his pile 
near a neighbor’ Ss, can prove he has 
the correct amount.: If nothing but a 
transfer of cash is practiced in the 
saloon he gains a strong character 
that puts him in line for the next pro- 
motion—that of Fire Boss: Every. 
morning at 3 a. m. finds him in the 
mines all alone, with no equipment 
save a small safety lantern. He 
makes a tour of every chamber where 
a man is to be placed, tests the air, 


-of never less than 700 lives daily. 
.also usually discovers any one that 
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the gas, the machinery. On this 


‘journey’s records depends the safety 
He 


-has been lost or-has fainted. On rare 
‘occasions a becomes mentally un- 


balanced and wanders through the in- 


tricate passages. There is only one 


other promotion, that of superinten- 


dent. 

Many a miner becomes too sociable 
on Pay Day, or if he is attacked by. 
miner’s asthma, or some day in the: 
confusion of a blast misunderstands a 
signal, and instead of “move quick” 
he reads “Stand Still,” an accident, 
not fatal to life, but to promotion, may 
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TUNNEL ENTRANCE 


follow. Then he “progresses back- 


ward,” becomes a door tender, a mule 
driver, and at last, a feeble old man, 
he is found on the Breaker with the 
boys. 

_ The family life must be adjusted to 
underground rules. The women are 


at leisure, if they have any, in the - 


morning. The afternoon must be 
spent in preparing the hearty meal, 
and then the bath. Nothing is more 
illusive than the features of a miner 
returning from work—nothing more 
illuminating than that same face even- 
ings and Sundays. Most of the 


miners are endowed with beautiful 


voices. Boy sopranos in all the little 
churches would fill a city church with 
music lovers. The children early learn 
to be self-reliant. One small boy told 
me that “his father was going to make 
him go to church that night to hear 
me speak.” “Didn’t I think it was 
hard? The-first evening this winter 
when coasting was good? Wouldn’t, 
I interfere and save him?” “He was 
willing to go Sunday, but an extra 
service on a week day!” He believed 
in making the attack at headquarters. 
He knew exactly where to place his 


Oratorical dynamite. It was in the 
blood. 
Hospitality abounds. Religion is a 
vital force. The Welsh especially, 
have brought many quaint and in- 


_teresting customs from their country, 


like standing by the chair when the 
blessing is asked, reserving the first 
Sunday in the month for “Prayer for 
Missions.” In nearly every church 
one day in each week is devoted to 
quilting. The price is set at $1 per 
spool. Hour after hour is cheerfully 
given to this industry, and many a 
church has been saved to the denomi- 
nation and to the people by the loyal- 
ty of the women. 

The people deserve to be happy. 
But two destructive forces are at work: 
First, is the great demand for coal. 
The cities, the mills, the industries 
continually demand more coal, and 


faster. In order to partially meet this 
demand :unskilled labor must be em- - 
ployed. The second is the aggressive-_ 


ness of the great American liquor 
curse. Saloons everywhere—large, 
small, well equipped, and rude shacks. 
A woman is left a widow by a mine 
accident. She has children to support. 
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384 THE HOME 
There is no call for washing; that is 
done in individual homes. Perhaps 
one boy can work on the breaker ; 
‘his sixty cents a day carries the rent. 
' She tries many things without success 
and finally opens a little store—candy 
in front, bottles in the rear—no lic- 
ence. This isa “Speak Easy.” Friends 
of her husband patronize her—their 
- best way of helping and showing 
sympathy. As a result, men, not 
drunk, but with eyes a little bleared, 
hands unsteady, feet far from nimble, 
enter the mines. There is another ac- 


MISSIONARY 


April 


help them in that Valley. The Box 
Work next year will include applica- 
tions frofh men in Pennsylvania who 
cannot write an interesting letter in 
English to reward the sewing so- 
cieties., Help us to insure the salaries 
and send ministers to the seventeen 
pastorless little churches and man the 
sixty. that have asked for help. 

One beautiful home is a _ beacon 
light, because a Congregational pastor 
had the courage to go into a saloon, 
fut his hand on the shoulder of a 
“Man, man, God 


young man and say: 

never created you for a life like this. 

Come with me.” — 
Another home is an indescribable — 

scene of misery. A neighbor in re- — 


cident—another “Speak Easy.” 
These people belong in our family. 

They were Congregationalists in 

Wales, and have brought us their 


| church organization. They need to viewing the situation said: “She ; @ 


. feel the strength and support of the h’imitates H’Americans. She don’t — 


a a denomination. Many of the churches’ wait on her man as she should.” We — 
a must have a little aid—a grant of from are the American, and on our shoul- ; @ 
pea $100 to $200 yearly. The pastors ders lies the responsibility of leader- Ee 
oe oe must be men who know their Bible in ship and example. 


more than one tongue. Help us to 
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Mighty Montana 


SUPERINTENDENT G. POWELL 


recently in Chicago, if he were 

just entering upon his ministry, 
he would choose Montana as his field, 
“Mighty Montana.” 

Montana is third in area of all the 
states, and is more than twice the size 
of that immortal bunch of states call- 
ed New England. It is. better water- 
ed than any of the Rocky Mountain 
states. The streams of the northern 
third of Wyoming run into Montana 
rivers. Every Canadian river that 
can, crosses the line for the Missouri 


River in Montana. Great areas of the | 


state are irrigated, and more will be 
added when the government has com- 
pleted its four large projects now 
under way. Other extensive regions 
have been investigated by the Recla- 
mation experts, and have been pro- 


-nounced among the possible irrrgated 


lands of the state. The State Bureau 
of Agriculture has given the square 


miles which can be irrigated, and it- 


is a garden spot the size of Mass- 
achussetts. When it is remembered 
that one acre under irrigation 1s 
equal to about three in the best parts 
of the country not irrigated, some idea 
can be had of the agricultural re- 
sources of this state. But to this must 
be added as many acres as are con- 
tained in the state of Indiana which 
by the same authority can be “dry 
farmed.” Sceptics should bear in 
mind that to the North of Montana 


the Canadians are successfully farm-_ 


ing land all along the northern border 
of Montana. Montana is farther away 


from .the heat of the winds which 


have done great damage in states to 
the south. The Agricultural College 
of the state has demonstrated’in sev- 
eral places that farming ‘without: ir- - 
rigation is a success. 

The mineral wealth of the state 


cannot be ccdeapiasied Already about 
one-fourth of the copper of the world 
is produced here. The bituminous 
coal fields cover a territory. the size 
of Maryland, and the Lignite coal 
fields would measure as large as West 
Virginia. In water power Montana 


_has a boundless supply. 


The Missouri River is dammed near 
Helena and power is carried electric- 
ally to Butte seventy miles distant. 
From two other rivers the “juice” is 
is carried for power to this same cop- 
per city almost as far. | 

At Great Falls, is water power 
estimated at three hundred and fifty 
thousand horse-power. Less than one- 


erth of this is as yet harnessed. 


Beside these falls on the Missouri is 
likely to grow up one of the great 
cities of the West. Already the city 
of Great Falls has 20,000 people. ~ 

The river drops five hundred feet 
in twelve miles. | 

The state has two trans-continental 
railways, a third, the Milwaukee, is 
pushing its way across to the Pacific, 
while the Soo. and the Burlington, are 
headed for our coast which faces the 
Orient. 

Montana is full of challenge for the 
brightest men of the land. It cannot 


be “developed easily as the states to 


the east have been. .For with the axe 
and the plough, the farmer single 
handed could clear and break. Skilled 
engineers will be needed and great 
organizers of capital for the mountain 
state to lead out its waters into great 


reservoirs, and by ditches spread them 
out upon the fertile soil; to harness 


the water falls and rapids and carry 
their boundless energies to manufac- 
turing centers and mines.; and make 
them pull continental streams across 
the plains, and over’ the mountains. 
Some Denver business men visited the 
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city of Billings a few months ago. 
_ They had seen what could be done in 
Colorado with.water. They said, “if 


Denver had the water which Billings 
has she would make a city of a mil- 
lion people.” 

A few miles east of Billings the 


Government has just thrown open for . 


settlement a tract of thirty thousand 
acres for homesteads. It is part of 
the Crow Reservation. This beautiful 
stretch of land has been put under ir- 
rigation at government expense. There 
will be eight villages and a large 
closely settled farm population where 
before not a settler was to be seen, 
and the desert will become a garden. 
A million dollar sugar beet factory at 
Billings has proved a great success, 
and has put the irrigated acre up to 
about a hundred dollars. We Con- 
gregationalists have organized a 
church at Huntley the principal town 
in this newly opened valley. Three 
other large tracts of land will be open- 
ed this summer, and others later. 


MISSIONARY 


Montana is old enough to have a 
tried people who are rooted in the re- 
sources’ of the state, who believe in it, 


who have become rich and have con- | 
verted men of capital in the East to. 


believe in their state. Indeed I have 

not found such a bunch of optimists 

anywhere as out in that country. - 
Considering nationality the Mon- 


tana man has his body and head 


American, his right arm and leg 
British, and his left would represent 
the element of its people which is of 


other nationalities. They are a vigor- 
@us, enterprising people. The old-timer 


is there who took refuge in the state in 
its lawless early days, but he is not 
the prevailing man. The ranchman, 


weather beaten and resourceful, the 
miner and the farmer are there, the. 


latter in increasing numbers from the 
older states and the day of beginnings 
is passing. The state is getting its 
second wind. The tide of settlers on 
the land has passed the North Dakota 
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line and is homesteading across to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
That which has been done in North 
Dakota is now being repeated in Mon- 
tana. It looks now that in a very few 


_years all the land that can be farmed 


will be homesteaded or purchased. 
Indeed railroad land is being sold now 
three hundred miles west of the Da- 
kota line for about the price which 
land brought six years ago two hun- 
dred miles east of the line in Dakota. 

Montana has one city, Butte, of 


_ seventy-five thousand people, five 


others over ten thousand, Helena, 
Great Falls, Missoula, Billings and 
Anaconda, and a number of others 
which are growing to be thriving cen- 
tres. It is bound to be a state of large 
Cities. 

With twice the size of New Eng- 
land, five times the natural resources 
and ten times the water power, no 
wonder one of the college presidents 
of the state in his enthusiasm said 
Montana is as large as Japan and is 
capable of maintaining as large a 

After making the discount the 


counted fourteen saloons. 


MATTERIIORN, JR., MONTANA 


readers of THE HOME MISSIONABY 


probably will, there is still room for. 


the conviction that a state so rich in 
natural wealth, is sure to have a large 
population and is therefore a needy 
and promising field for missionary in- 
vestnient. 

The state has the saloon in large 
numbers. In one little new mining 
town of two hundred I found seven 
saloons. In Butte, its largest city, 
there are over two hundred saloons 
and five breweries. Millions of dol- 
lars are spent yearly in that city. It 
has more liquor places than there are 
English-speaking churches the 
State. 
town, I strolled along two blocks and 
A fellow 
passenger spent a half hour strolling 
around too.. I heard him say on his 
return to the train he had met some 
old firiends and had “ten drinks and a 
hot tomally” and then he did not get 
all around. Excepting the slight 
loosening of his tongue, he showed no 
signs of his indulgences. He was a 
ranchman and an old-timer. The sa- 
loon habit prevails and is considered 


While my train waited in one _ 
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more respectable than in some States. 
No wonder the state ranks badly in 
its average of crime. 

But there are signs of change. The 
last legislature passed anti-gambling 
and anti-wine-room laws, and the 
champion of the reform forces was a 
Roman Catholic member from Butte. 

The Capital city of Helena has de- 
cided to close the saloons from one to 
six o'clock a. m. And some of the 
cities are discussing restricting the 
number of saloons. One man was 
convicted and sent to jail for gam- 
dling. These are all straws which show 
that the ethical breezes are stirring 
out this way as well as in older parts 
of the country. 

The Roman Catholic Church has 
great strength in the state, having two 
bishops and a very large following. 
Both the bishops of this church are 
total abstainers and strong advocates 
of temperance. 

Next to the Roman Church comes 
the Methodist Episcopal with nearly 


a hundred. churches and a coliege.. 
The Presbyterians have over fifty 


April 


churches and are doing a valuable 
work, and the Baptists fall far below 
them in numbers, and I regret to say 
the Churches of the Pilgrim Way, 
are the “Little Benjamin” of all the 
tribes. 

We have churches in nine of the 
seventeen county seats. Three church- 
es have been organized within a year, 
and many new places will be entered 
and churches organized, in the near 
future. 

At the State Association in Livia 
ton last September, there was great 
enthusiasm for the new day which has 
dawned for the Montana work. Plans 
were then made for enlargement. Dr. 
a. ©. Wougias and Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders of the Sunday School So- 
ciety ; Superintendent Stickney of the 


Sunday School work in North Dakota, 


and the writer were there to reinforce 
the pastors and delegates of the 
churches. 

A resolution was adopted that the 
time had come when the Congrega- 
tional people of the state should con- 


sider the question of establishing a 
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--college. It was pointed out that the 
nearest College to Livingston, was at 


Fargo, over seven hundred miles to 
the East; Whitman still farther to the 
West, and Colorado College as far to 
the South. 

Following the example of John 
Harvard, Rev. Jos. Pope one of the 
Montana ministers subscribed a hun- 
dred dollars on the spot, and Rev. 
Mrs. Barnes Hogue added a similar 
amount to help the Montana sons of 
the Pilgrim = Fathers to follow the 
early example of their spiritual an- 
cestors down the sea. 

The rallying cry for Montana, sug- 
gested by Superintendents Stickney 
and Powell who are extending their 
care to Montana as well as to North 
Dakota, is “Ten new Congregational 
churches a year: for the next ten 
years and a Christian college.” 

The churches of the state are ex- 
ceptionally well manned. Rev. EF. 


CITY OF HELENA, MONTANA 


Fenn Lyman, of Great Falls; D. S. 
Bayley, of Missoula; G. Hindley, of 
Helena; R. Brown, of Livingston; H. 
S. Fritsch, of Billings; and General 
Missionary Joseph Pope are a fine 


lot of men, and Montana history is in 


strong, safe hands.* 

The Home Missionary directors at 
their recent meeting in Chicago 
agreed to double the apportionment 


for missionary work in Montana, and 


if the treasury will allow treble it for 
the coming year. Even this amount 
will still fall far below what could be 
well used in these important and critical 
days of church planting and founda- 
tion laying. 
Superintendent Bell and the noble 
men who have held on to the work in 


*Besides these Rev. E. S. Shaw and 
Rev. E. E. Smith are also at work in the 
Eastern part of Montana sharing as 
general missionaries in the work of both 
North Dakota and Montana. 
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the trying earlier years of the state, 
deserve all credit for the nucleus of 
noble churches which have been plant- 


ed, and established. 


Mighty picturesque Montana, with 
your coming millions of population, 
your great wealth, your honored place 
in the nation, well may we bare our 
heads as we see you coming into your 
place among the great Common- 
wealths of the land! 

Kipling’s words from The Explorer 
may fittingly close this appreciation of 


Montana: 


Wanereb—The preacher to save the man, to kill the bear, to catch the horse, to 


MISSIONARY April 


“There’s no sense in going farther,—its 
the edge of cultivation.” 

So they said, and I believed it: broke my 
land_and sowed my crop; 

Built my barns, and strung my fences in 
the little border station 

Tucked away behind the foothills, 

Where the trails run out and stop. 


Till a voice as bast as conscience, rang 
interminable changes, | 

On one everlasting whisper, day and 
night repeated so— | 

“Something hidden! Go and find it! 

Go and look behind the ranges. 

Lost and waiting for you. Go!” 


develop the great new State of M ontana. 
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Edtitor’s Outlook 


Ministers and Missions 


SREASURY’? figures on another 
page reveal a total gain in re- 
ceipts for the first eleven 

months of the ffiscal year, of 
$21,600.23, of which $15,335.87 is due 
to the regular contributions of the 
churches. Such gains, while not with- 
cut promise of good, are painfully in- 
adequate, at the end of eleven months, 
when measured against the standing 
debt of the Society, and the clamor- 
ous demands -and ever expanding 
needs of the field. — 

Pondering over the possible causes 
of this strange and persistent inertia, 
we are more than ever convinced that 
upon one man more than another 
rests the onus of our present disa- 
bility, and to this man more than any 
other is committed its triumphant 
cure. On this one man, as on a pivot, 
turns the solution of the money prob- 
lem which now handicaps every for- 
ward movement of Home Missions. 
He is one man, but he is also many, 
and in five thousand different com- 
munities he is the captain of a com- 
pany of God’s elect. Upon him rests 
the divine ordination of. leadership. 
No other man, whatever his calling or 
gifts, is endowed with the same pub- 
lic or personal influence as that which 
clothes.a Congregational pastor who 
properly magnifies his office. He has 
undoubted power to fill every mission- 
ary treasury of the church, and no of- 


_fensive authority does he need to ex- 


ercise. He has only to stand in his 
pulpit of power and to say “Come,” 
and the people will follow. 

Let any pastor make it plain that 
he loves and believes in the missionary 
work, and by a drawing perfectly ir- 
resistible, he will gather about him a 
missionary people. Let his public 


prayers breathe a genuine sympathy 
With missionary workers; let him 


keep abreast with the facts of mission- 
ary history and weave them into his 
sermons and addresses; let him prove 
by his own giving that he feels the 
pressure of the missionary call and 
counts it a joy to respond; let him 
dispel the false and miserable notion 
that money scattered abroad impov- 
erishes his own people, or shrinks the 
sources of his own support; let him 


‘grasp and preach the divine principle 


of a scattering that increaseth and a 
withholding that tendeth to poverty ; 
let him often dwell upon the last com- 
mand of the great Captain, the march- 
ing orders of the Church, until his 
own soul burns and his people are in- 
flamed with the missionary ideal of 
that Church as it filled the vision of its 
divine founder; let him rise to these 
high ideals and magnify his office as 
leader of a church that is bound from 
victory unto victory, until all is con- 
quered, and we venture to predict 
that churches delinquent in benev- 
olence will disappear, debts will be un- 
known, the missionary forces of Ahe 
church will never fail, nor missionary 
capital be wanting for their support. 
To the man in the pulpit, therefore, 


we make our appeal. With him is the 
key. His hand holds the magic rod 


that can smite the rock and set free 
the frozen money power -of the 
church. 


Notes 


The Eighty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society will be, held at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, by invitation of the 
First Congregational Church of. that 
town, May 26-28. Full particluars 
of arrangements and program will be 
found in the weekly religious papers. 


The letter following was received 
on the collection plate of a Massachu- 
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setts church, accompanied by a few 
dollars’ worth of coins. The coins 
were sold for much more than their 
face “value, and sent to the Treasury 
of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society. Perhaps there are other 
treasures of this kind, bearing an un- 
known and unsuspected value, which 
their owners would be pleased to con- 
tribute to some good cause. We know 
of no better cause than Home Mis- 
sions, nor any greater need just now 
than that of the Home Missionary 
Treasury. The following is the letter: 

The enclosed coins are the most valu- 
able of a collection which the giver has 
been some years in getting together. The 
1832 half dollar was given many, many 
years ago by a mother now gone before. 
It is highly prized because of its associa- 
‘tions, but the need of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society is great at this time and 
calls for sacrifice; these coins are given 
with the prayer that the blessing of God 
may go with them. “The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 


The forthcoming number of the 
year Book will show that in Wyoming 
a very substantial advance has been 
made during the year as compared 
with the statistics of the Year Book 
for 1906: Gain in church organiza- 
tions, 33 I-3 per cent; church mem- 
bership, 13 per cent; Sunday Schools, 
36 per cent; Sunday School member- 
ship, 55 per cent; C. E. SoGieties, 84 
per cent; C. E. membership, 104 per 
cent ; benevolence, .11 per cent; church 
property, 10 per cent. | 


The Interdenominational Commit- 
tee of Women for Home Mission 
conferences for the East and West are 
arranging for two meetings this com- 
ing summer, one at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, and another at Northfield, 
Massachusetts. The dates of the 
Northfield meeting are July 16-20, in- 
clusive. The committees of eight of 
the Woman’s National Society plan to 
give the best possible in devotional 
meetings sectional gatherings, con- 
ferences, Home Mission study and 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


April 


Further par- 


missionary addresses. 
Better 


ticulars will be given later. 
plan to go. 


Massachusetts Notes 
_ The quickening influence of a series 
of evangelistic meetings recently held 


in Fall River, was distinctly felt 


by the French Evangelical Church, 
Fourteen persons united with the 
church at the communion following. 

The Evangelical French Church in 
Springfield has completed repairs up- 
on its building at a cost of seven hun- 
dred dollars. The pastor has opened 
services recently among the Evan- 
gelical French people in Easthampton 
with an encouraging response. 

The German Church in Clinton 
has completed a parsonage, free of 

The Greek community in Hayden- 
ville has welcomed the formation of 
classes for the study of English, and 
many are enrolled. A class of Greeks 
meets with the Sunday School, and a 


Sunday afternoon service conducted in 


Greek is well attended. 

The Swedish Church in Springfield 
has received more than eighty mem- 
bers during the past year. 


We have received from Mr. John 
Tredwell of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, a suggestion growing out of his 
experience, and so plainly grounded 
in good sense that we pass it along, 
for the benefit of all who are interest- 
ed in missionary work among the 
Greeks. He says: 


In view of the large number, who re- 
turn to their native land, especially 
among the Greeks, I believe that Home 
Missions in Boston, Chicago, and New 
York, where large numbers live would 
be an admirable means of strengthening 
the Foreign missions. 

All the Greeks who come here are 
ambitious to gain an accurate acquaint- 
ance with our language. but seldom suc- 
ceed in this because they learn it from 
intercourse with the uneducated classes, 
but if some of our theological students, 
after learning the Greek of the New 
Testament, would also acquire the 
modern Greek—-which is very easy, they 
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could easily form classes for teaching thing of the Gospels of which they are 
English to the Greeks by comparing the wofully ignorant. 
English New Testament with the modern Unfortunately the version of the 
Greek version. | Gospels sold in Greece is not intelligible 
I have tried this plan and found it to the common Greek, but I bought’ in 
very successful; and the advantage Liverpool, England, a version by Alex- 
would be that the Greeks would not ander Palles, which he can readily 
onlv learn our language, but also some-_ understand. | | 


The Treasury 
1906- 1907 


| Interest, 
Contributions. H.M., &c. Legacies. 


. $12,182.98 $ 368.52 $7,591.68 
11,918.08 1,151.40 8,360.28 
6,646.96 1,197.44 3,300.76 
3,996.93 835.62 3,131,57 
......... 4,436.45 422.81 3,139.87 
10,504.14 1,783.96 12,810.66 
10,712.14 1,691.48 7,779.15 
16,569.24 1,686.60 8,564.52 
6,436.81 1,243.44 7,004.55 ‘Total 


$101,264.65 $11,979.27 $75,960.21 $189,204.13 


1907-1908 
Interest, 
Contributions. H.M.,, &c. Legacies. 


9,443.25 $ 166.75 $20,860.52 
1,667.37 2,218.89 1,950.00 
4,545-64 546.56 9,049.11 
5,977.40 617.52 12,103.35 

.......... 10,515.07 1,922.64 3,452.32 
13,604.80 4,299.58 3,660.67 
.20,366.14 1,220.64 4,378.77 


< 
e 


4 | | $116,600.52 $16,634.57 $77,509.27 $21,600.23 
Total Gain 


Gain in Contributions. Gain in Interest,&c. Gain in Legacies. 
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Rev. L. Payson Broad 


. EV. L. Payson Broad was born in Ashland, Mass., in December, 1840, be- 
ing the third of six children. H1s parents were of the old New England 
stock. His father, Lewis Broad, was a rativoad contractor, widely known 

in his day in business circles, being identified with some of the earliest railroad 
projects of the country, particularly in the West. Both of his parents were 
active Christians, and his mother was one of the most godly of 
women. In 1850 the family removed to Canton, Ohio, and in 1854, 
to Chicago. There atthe age of twelve, the subject of the present sketch 
first publicly confessed Christ by umtting with the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church. At the age of sixteen, for one year, Payson had unusual 
responsibilities placed upon him in connection with his father’s business; but 


_ since froma child he had the ministry in view, nm 1856 he went to Natick, Mass., 


where he fitted for college, and entered Yale in 1859. Poor health compelled 


him to leave college in 1861, and he again engaged in business with his father, 


first in Fort Wayne, Ind., and afterwards in New England as a member of the 
firm of “Broad & Ward,” railroad contractors. As a layman he continued active 
in Christian service.” For six years the firm was engaged in executing contracts 
upon the New York and New England Railway. In 1869 the father and son 
disposed of their interest in the business, and 1n 1870 Mr. Broad, having regain- 
ed his health, went with his wife and their fant daughter to Andover, Mass., 
to resume his studtes for the ministry. He entered the Junior class in Andover 
Theological Seminary, in November of that year, and m July, 1871, Mrs. Broad 


passed from earth. Anew the stricken husband felt that his life must be devoted 


10 winning souls to Christ. Graduating at Andover in 1873, he began his mints- 


try at Baldwinsville, Mass., organizing the church there which now has for tts 


edifice the “Goodell Memoria! Church.” After remaining in Baldwinsville three 
and one-half years, in 1877 Mr. Broad went to Kansas, and for six years, 1877- 
1883 was pastor of the Congregational Church in Paoia in that State. In the 
jall of 1883 he was called to the work of State Evangelist of the A. H. M. S. 
in Kansas. He labored in that capacity for four years and until the resignation 
of Superintendent Blanchard, Jaruary 1, 1888, when, in accordance with the 
unanimous choice of the Board of Directors of the Kansas Home Missionary 
Society, he was appointed Superintendent of Missions for Kansas, a position 
which he held with increasing success for the next thirteen years, until the State 
came to self-support, largely through his wise administration. 

In the summer of 1900 he was married to Mrs. H. S. Caswell, and since the 
close of his service as Kansas Superintendent he and Mrs. Broad have traveled 
extensively in all parts of the Union, pleading the interests of home missions 
and strengthening the hands of the workers, though not officially connected with 
the Society. These labors were deeply appreciated and signally blessed. It was 


during the progress of one of these missionary tours, and in the City of Atlanta, 


that Mr. Broad was suddenly prostrated, and, after lingering about five weeks 
in the Presbyterian Hospital in that City, conscious, but unable to speak, he 
passed to hts well earned rest. His wife and daughter, Miss Harriet Broad, 
were with him to the last, and many Atlanta friends ministered to his comfort 
and that of his family. The burial took place at Natick, Mass., on Monday, 
March 16th. 

_ Few men have served their God and country with a purer heart or more 
single eye. His life was a wellspring of Christian jov, and the memory of that 
buoyant spirit abides in the churches of -his beloved Kansas, and in the heart of 


many a discouraged minister to whom he has ministered hope and cheer. 
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The Working of the Bureau of Pastoral 
Supply in New York State 


By SFCRETARY CHARLES W. SHELTON 


IRST. What is the Bureau of 
Pastoral Supply, as we under- 
stand the term in New York 

State ? 

Answer: It is, first, a creation of 
the State Association, consisting of a 
Board of Directors, composed of one 
representative from each local As- 
sociation, the secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society actiig as the sec- 
retary of the Bureau. | 

Second. What is the object of such 
a Bureau? 

(a) To assist pastorless churches to 
secure ministers; (b) to protect pas- 
torless churches against men who are 


mentally, morally or ecclesiastically 


‘unfitted for the work of Congrega- 
tional ministers; (c) to secure and 
transmit to church committees infor- 
mation regarding men that will in- 
telligently aid them in selecting the 
best possible men obtainable for the 
salaries they can pay; (d) the giving 
of information to Bureaus and Home 
Missionary Societies of other states 
with regard to the fitness of men 
residing within our state. 

Third. The examination of the 
history and work of applicants for 
pastorates within the state, and the 
transmission of information obtained 
to churches making inquiries.. This 
Bureau does not undertake to place 
men, but simply to furnish informa- 
tion gathered by wide correspondence. 
No fees or commissions of any kind 
are charged by the Bureau either to 
pastors or churches for services ren- 
dered, all expenses being met by an 
appropriation of the State Association. 

A few items from the history of 
the experiment in New York State 
may be of interest. The Bureau was 
started five years ago, and was then 
in charge of one of the pastors in the 
central part of the state. After two 


years of work its usefulness and 
necessity were very apparent. It was 
also just as apparent that the work 
could not be done without compromise 
and difficulty by a regular settled pas- 
tor. It must be done by a man who 
was intimately acquainted with the 
character, the life, and the history of 
the church to which recommendations 
were to be made. It was as reason- 
able to expect a physician to success- 
fully recommend one kind of medicine 
for all diseases as the Bureau repre- 
sentative to recommend one man, no 
matter how effective he might be, for 
all conditions and kinds of churches. 
It was therefore determined that if 
the Bureau was to be continued, it 
must be placed under the direction of 
some state representative who was 
constantly in touch with, and knew 
intimately, the history and require- 
ments of each church within the state. 

Prompted by these conclusions the 
State Association made overtures to 
the State Home Missionary Society to 
have its secretary act as secretary of 
the Bureau. This proposition was 
not received favorably by the Board 
of Trustees. They foresaw certain 
complications which they thought 
might work injuriously to the Home 
Missionary Society. The failure of 
some man recommended by the Bu- 
reau,—the failure of the Bureau to 
recommend some man to the church 
which he desired, and various other 


questions of this kind, they feared 


might curtail the usefulness of the 
secretary and the strength of the 
Home Missionary appeal. After con- 
tinued discussion, it was decided to 
try, for one year, as a matter of ex- 
periment, the »roposition of the State 
Association. I might say right here 
that the difficulties foreseen by the di- 
rectors have not materalized, and ad- 
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vantages not anticipated have been 
very apparent. 
To sum up the experiment, we 
might say that although undertaken 
with the greatest apprehension by 
some of the trustees, it has now the 
unqualified endorsement of all; so 
much so, that the pastor of one of our 
large Brooklyn churches in replying 


to the question as to how and where 


relief could be given to our state sec- 
retary who was being overworked, 
said that without discounting the 


value of his services as secretary of 


the Home Missionary Society, he be- 
lieved that at every other point re- 
duction should be made, if necessary, 
before that of secretary of the Bureau 
of Pastoral Supply, for in his judg- 


ment the value of that service to the 


churches of the state was greater even 
than that of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. | 

The work as now carried on re- 
quires about one-third of the time of 
the secretary and his stenographer. 
To give some idea of its growth. 
When it was first inaugurated, the 
correspondence amounted to about -150 
letters received and 200 letters writ- 


ten. It has now developed so that 


this last year the Bureau has received. 


1,100 letters, and has written 1,200 
letters. The secretary has traveled 
between 1500 and 2000 miles in order 
that he might study conditions in 
churches and meet committees in con- 
ference, and has received over 1,000 
calls at the office by committees look- 
ing for pastors, and pastors looking 
for churches. | 
This, in brief, is the history of the 
organization and the success of the 
experiment in New York State. 


Quoting from the last report of the 
Bureau, ye find that during the year 


there were 82 churches which asked 
for assistance in securing pastors; 
there were 243 ministers who filed ap- 
plications with the Bureau. Of the 
eighty-two churches that asked for 


‘the assistance, one paid a salary of 


$7,000 ; four, salaries of $3,000; three, 
salaries of $2,500; four, of $1,500; 
seven, of $1,000; twelve, of $800; 
thirty-two, of $600; twenty-one, of 
$500, and six of $300. | 
Turning from the churches to the 
applicants, we find 127 were American 
born, 57 were foreign born, 111 had 
graduated from a seminary, 117 from 
college; 18 had neither college nor 
seminary training; 36 had either col- 
lege or seminary, but not both; 86 
came from Congregational denomina- 
tion, and 81 from other denomina- 
tions. | 
For the last two years there has 
been a steady decrease in the number 
of pastorless churches in the State. 
There has also been a steady decrease 


in the length of time necessary in ~ 
smaller . 


The number of churches: 
asking for the assistance of the Bureau, 


securing pastors for our 


churches. 


in securing pastors is about the same 
to-day as it was at the close of last 
vear, but much less than two years 
ago. Even with the steady improve- 
ment in this respect, churches are still 
obliged to wait from three to seven 
months before a suitable man can be 
secured for the salary which they are 
able to pay, even though in many 
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sity for such outside assistance as the 
Bureau can furnish. So long as one- 
half of the churches of the State are 
not able to pay a salary upon which a 
married man can live and support a 
family without Home Missionary aid, 

and so long as the Home Missionary 


cases it is supplemented with a grant 
from the Home Missionary Society. 
The difficulty in securing thorough- 
ly trained men who are competent to 
take care of and successfully minister 
to our smaller churches increases with 
The added expense of 


j 


each year. 

t: & living, the increased cost of securing Society can respond to only about 
fe & an education, the constant demand of one-half of the churches needing this 
go: churches paying higher salaries for aid, this problem which annually en- 
1 our better trained men, has made the ‘gages our attention will remain un- 
; ie work of the Bureau more arduous solved, and the service which our 
2 i. than ever before. It has also empha- Bureau is called upon to render will 
GB: sized as never before the value of the be of necessity a steadily increasing 
fe: aid rendered and the imperative neces-_ one. | 
fae Winifred Adams’ Visit to New York 
lak and its Outcome 
By Jesse Kemp HAWKINS 

» OU simply cannot imagine how theoretical knowledge for a very little 


good practical common sense. Please 
note I don’t say would have dispensed 
with it-—no indeed, I do not really 
think, judging from my present view 
point I would have felt it necessary to 
dispense with anything or add any- 
thing—I felt quite sufficient for all 
things. 

Well, to make things brief, I had a 
moral and mental shake up, and Uncle 
Bob was at the bottom of it. You 


- glad I am to see you Elizabeth 
Rollins! (Tableau 1.)* Why, 
4 it seems years since we were at Col- 
a lege together. I am so glad you are 
i going to make me a good long visit. 
Perhaps we will be able to say every- 
ting we want to this time. If we do, 
it will be the first time though, won't | 
it? 
What was that you said about New 
York? Oh, yes, I did fully intend 


making you a visit then, but we were 


having most serious domestic diffi- 


culties at that time at home, all in the 


know he’s fearfully and wonderfully 
interested in missionary work, and. 
especially city work in his own belov- 


ed but degenerate New York. He. 
knew, alas, his niece Winifred was 
most deficient in all these lines and he 
set about to remedy it. I do not 
think you will ask whether he suc- 
ceeded or not when I finished my tale 


a region of the kitchen, and as I was 
| housekeeper, it behooved me to return 
speedily to the seat of war. Why, 
you never saw such times as we had, 
Elizabeth Rollins! 

You see I considered myself a 


P 


housekeeper ‘ ‘sans pareil” and also of woe. 

uy : “sans peur et sans reproche.” Do you Uncle Bob, you know, is a very 

s i remember those expressions from the tactful man, one of the “as wise as a ' 
F ae days of Mademoiselle Tenet, or must serpent, but as harmless as a dove” i § 
‘Re I enlighten you? kind. Consequently he did not intend ; & 
ee Well, my dear, I could very well to force matters at all, just let them | & 
ae have dispensed with a little of my ed- evolve gradually. : 
a | ucation in those days—no I won’t say Firstly, he invited me to visit him 
E & education—but a large amount of in New York; secondly, he took me to 

eb *See foot note p. 406. | everything I had ever read about, 
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been interested in or even faintly 


wanted to see. Last, but far from 
least, he asked me how I would like 
to see an Ocean liner dock some day 
and the way-the immigrants were 
cared for. Of course I thought that 
would be simply fine, so altogether 
different from anything I had ever 
witnessed. 

My dear, I was quite right, it was. 
You may think you-can gain some 
idea about the arrivals at Ellis Island 
and of the Immigrant, but you never 


can. You must get a permit, as we. 


did, from the authorities and see for 
yourself the “human stream that 


pours from the steerage of every 


steamship that docks there, into that 
huge reservoir, Ellis Island.” 

You should have seen those peo- 
ple land as I did. The noise was 
simply indescribable. Families tried 
to keep together, babies were crying, 
every other person seemed to be 
speaking a different language and 
pandemonium reigned supreme. These 
masses of people lugging all sorts and 
conditions of baggage were hurried 


down the narrow long gang- (Tableau 


2) way to the pier. All were sworn at 
for not moving faster, many were 
punched with a stick, and some treat- 
ment given by the stewards fairly 
made my. blood boil, but I was power- 
less to prevent them or help. 


After they reached the pier the 
confusion was worse than before, if 
possible. Many thought their bag- 


gage had been stolen, mothers were 
sure their children had been kidnapp- 
ed or lost—poor souls, as if anyone 
would want to steal them !—while 
everyone was tired and hungry, hav- 
ing had no food since early breakfast. 

Ellis Island was the next place, and 
as they climbed the broad stairs in 
the great building an officer familiar 
with many languages shouted, first 
in one tongue then in another, “Get 
your health tickets ready.” And 
where do you suppose they carried 
them? Why, in their mouths to be 
sure, for their hands were full of chil- 
dren or baggage. 


(Tableau 3.) At the head of the 

long pair of stairs a uniformed off- 
cer met them. took their tickets and 
stamped them with the Ellis Island 
stamp. The next officer encountered 
was a keen eyed doctor, who seemed 
with one sharp glance to be able to 
determine what they had, or what they 
ought to have that they did not have. 


He was on the lookout for any — 


signs of disease or deformity, and 
when anyone was found, the unfortu- 
nate possessor of them he received a 


white chalk mark on his coat or- 


sleeve. That meant the “detention 
pen” where he must wait a more rigid 
examination. | 

(Tableau 4.) Officer No. 4 had a 
towel hanging beside him, a small in- 
strument in his hand, and a basin of 
disinfectants behind him. Before the 
poor immigrant suspected what was 


coming or could say “Jack Robinson” - 
he applied the instrument to his eye 


turning up the lid and quickly shut- 
ting it down again. He then repeat- 
ed the operation on the other eye. 

He also was looking for trouble and 
if any- serious disease was discovered, 


back the poor man would have to go 


to his native country. 

Officer No. 5, and the last one to be 
faced, was a woman, and it was her 
Nlace to discover suspicious charac- 
ters and either send them to the de- 
tention rooms or_ special inquiry 
boards. And why was a woman 
selected for this important -task do 
vou ask? Why, Elizabeth Rollins, 


I’m surprised that you should ask > 


such a question! Woman’s intuition 
of course. The entrance ordeal 
was not quite over, however, but the 


‘ poor immigrants were allowed to 


rest for a little while in curiously rail- 
ed off compartments marked with 
large letters, A. B. C. D., ete. 

I forgot to tell you that before 
these people embark for this country 
each one is given a card with a num- 


- ber and letter on it. Thus he is known 
as 25 B. throughout the voyage. This 


card must always be kept in sight as 
a means of identification. 
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(Tableau 5.) After a short rest of- 
ficer No. 6 came along with a sheet of 
paper in his hand marked B. Then 
everyone in the “B.’’ Compartment 
had to file out and be asked a lot of 
questions. If the answers agreed 
with those given before to similar 
questions they were ticketed with an 
O. K. and an R., which meant they 
were bound for a railroad station. A 
lame man received a ticket marked 
“S. I.” which meant he had to go be- 
fore a board of Special Inquiry; on 
another I read “L. P. C.,” “liable to 
become a public charge.” Of course 
that meant deportation. 

You would be surprised to see the 
ways in which these people try to 
trick Uncle Sam. “Diseased eyes 
have been doctored up for the oc- 
casion; lame persons have been train- 
ed to avoid the fatal limp during that 
walk between the two Surgeons; a 


“man will hang his overcoat over a 


useless arm, and one method or anoth- 
er is used to enable them to get into 


this country.” 


I just want to tell you of two men 
who came before the inspector and 
how they were treated. One was a 
bookkeeper whose father had given 
him money and he was coming over 
here to make his fortune. “The in- 
spector was not satisfied, and he was 
turned over to the ‘S. I.’ Board. But 
his papets, money, and statements 
were cleat and he was admitted; they 
gave him the benefit of the doubt as 
they always do. But next in line came 
a well built stocky Pole, with nothing 
in the world but a carpet-bag, a few 
bundles, and a small showing of 
money. 
over his face and he was admitted. 
‘Now,’ said the recorder, to Uncle 
Bob, pausing for a moment, ‘see the 
difference between these two gents. 
The first duffer will look around for 
a job, spend time and money to get 
something to suit him, and keep his 
job for a short time; then he will 
give it up. run through his money, 
borrow from his friends, and then 
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them are. 


Ambition was written all. 


April 


give them all the cold hand. He 
won't wear well, and his dad knew it 
When he sent him over, but he was 
glad to get rid of him. So lots of 
Now look at the difference 
between him and that Pole. He 
knows nothing but work. Look at his 
eyes, mild but good. He has been 
brought up next to mother earth; turn 
him loose from the train when_ he 
reaches his destination and he will 
cig. He won't hang around looking 
for a job, but he will till the soil and 
before you or I know it he will have 
crops, and that is what he will live on. 


He comes from a hard country, is 


tough, and when you and I are going 
around shivering in an overcoat, he 
will be going around in his shirt 
Sleeves. That is the stuff we want 
here, not the first kind, with flabby 
hands and sapped vitality.’ ” 

Sure enough, the inspector was 
right. Uncle Bob saw him a few 
months later and he said the book- 
keeper finally fell into the hands of 
the police and was sent back to his 
home. 7 
- “The inspectors are wise in show- 
ing partiality to the men who have 
plenty of days work in them, even if 
they have less money.” 

‘Well do you know I became so in- 
terested in watching these people that 
I felt sorry to see the last one leave. 
I told Uncle Bob I’d give anything to 
follow some of them and see what 
kind of homes they had and how they 
got along in this country. 

He said he had done that very 
thing and it was most interesting. Of 
course I wanted to know how he did 
it and wished to do the same thing 
right away. You know me well 
enough, Elizabeth, to know that when 
I am thoroughly interested in any- 
thing I don’t intend putting off till to- 
morrow what can be done to-day. So 
I asked Uncle Bob if we couldn’t fol- 
low some immigrant family to their 
home. He said he had a better 
scheme than that, we would go up to 
Fourth Avenue to our Home Mis- 
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sionary headquarters and perhaps we 
could make an appointment with one 
of our workers among immigrants to 
take us to one of their homes. Of 
course I jumped at the idea and we 
started at once for Fourth Avenue. 
Well, Dame Fortune favored us my 
_ dear, and we found Miss Fratli one of 
the Italian missionaries at the Rooms. 
She was very nice, said she was going 
right down to Mulberry Street to see 
an Italian family that she thought 
were in pretty bad shape, and if we 
liked we could accompany her. It did 
not take us long to decide, and we 
started. Miss Fratli was a very bright 
attractive little woman, and told us 
many interesting things about her 


people. She said the people in these 
foreign quarters are completely cut 


off from New York City, and often 
know nothing of life thete outside 
their own doorway. She had seen 
grandparents whose own _ children 
were born in New York but who had 
never been four blocks from their own 
homes. They could buy all they need- 
ed within those four blocks, all their 
friends lived there, so why should 
they go any further? She told us 
she went to St. Vincent’s Hospital 
once with an Italian woman whose 


husband had been hurt, and the wom-_ 


an was:‘so terrified she had to hold her 
hand all the time. She had lived six- 
teen years in the ward and never been 
in a street car before. Think of that! 

When we reached Mulberry Street 
strange sights met us at every turn, 
but I will tell you about them some 
other time. At last we reached the 
tenement house where Miss Fratli was 


going. Elizabeth Rollins, that house 


was built for twenty-eight families, 
but it was occupied by fifty-six. As 
we entered Miss Fratli pointed to a 
door and said that was the home—I 
should have said existing place—of 
fifteen. There were three rooms to 
start with. A widow with three chil- 
dren of her. own took nine men 
boarders, and finding some additional 
space left—don’ t ask me where it was 
| her nephew and his wife to 


keep house there also. “A neighbor 
of this family, whose own family con- 
sisted of four adults and two children, 
had seven lodgers or boarders at one 
time. These men owned mattresses 
which they spread down by night and 
rolled up by day. One of them had 
a bride coming from Italy. Two men 
with their mattresses were ejected and 
space made for the bride’s ornate brass 
and green bedstead. The wedding 
was the occasion of great rejoicing, 
but the very next day the bride was 
put to work sewing pants.” Please 
note that I do not say trousers, they 
were not deserving of that name. Miss 
I'ratli said she went there again at 
the end of a month and found the 
bride had not left those rooms from 
the moment she entered them, and 
that she worked fourteen hours a day; 
Sunday included. How would you 
enjoy that kind of a honeymoon? Just 
excuse me, please! 

Well, we entered the next room and 
such a ‘looking place you never saw! 
It was so dusky I could hardly see at 
first, but it did not seem to prevent 
two women from sewing for dear life. 
Four children, two boys and two 
girls, were in one bed with something 
or other, and I was sort of uneasy for 
fear I might catch it. One of the boys 
was the brightest chap you ever saw. 
I talked with him and found he was a 


most enthusiastic American. He knew 


more about American history, its 
heroes (Tableau 6) and poetry than 
anyone of his age I ever met, and he 
had never been five blocks from the 
house in which he lived. He removed 
his hat and shoes when he went to 
bed in winter; in summer he took off , 
his coat. Imagine it! His mother 
was getting dinner in the midst of 
everything. Dirt, disorder, or com- 
pany never disturb those people you 
know. One meal is cooked a day, and — 
that at night. The pot or pan is put 


-in the middle of the table and each © 


one helps himself from it. The Italian © 
women are not good housekeepers, — 
but they are homemakers, and as food © 
is what the a wants that is all 
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on the linings. 


that is necessary. He will help her 
hang out the clothes or wash the 
dishes then sit dozing, smoking and 
talking with her until midnight while 
she does another big washing perhaps, 
for the children cannot have their 


clothes washed until they go to bed. 


The kitchen we visited was 10 by 12 
feet in size, while the bedroom was 
8 by 10. - Not a ray of sunlight ever 
penetrated either room, Miss Fratli 
said, and there those women worked 
day after day from early morning 
until late at night earning the large 
(?) sum of five cents for each pair of 
pants they finished. 
mean basting the bottoms and putting 
It takes an hour to 
finish one pair and these two women 
earned $2 a week apiece at that busi- 
ness. The husband peddled fish and 
earned $1 to $2 a week. The two 
rooms rented for $8.50. That is a 
good example of the sweat shop sys- 
tem for you though nothing compared 
with some cases. What do these con- 
tractors care about these people or 
how they live. “Their success de- 
pends upon getting the cheapest help, 
and life is of no account to them.” 

The clothes may be made in foul, 
damp and consumption or fever-in- 
fested cellars; they may be made by 
dirty and sick men, women or chil- 
dren, but if it is only done cheaply 


that is all the contractor cares. 


Well, I began to feel sick and faint 
in that awful atmosphere, and was 
glad when Miss Fratli started to 
leave. 

She asked us how we would like to 
stop at her afternoon sewing class for 
a few minutes, and after getting a 
whiff or two of fresh air, though still 
somewhat saturated with odors of the 


’ Italian district, I decided I could stand 


it and would rather enjoy it. 
This sewing class of Miss Fratli’s 
meets every Tuesday afternoon, and 


_is all too short for the planning, cut- 


ting and fitting that goes on there. 
The women learn to make their hus- 


bands shirts, their own clothes and 


entire outfits for their children. 
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Oftentimes they have only scraps to 
work with, but it is wonderful how 
much they are soon able to make from 


them. They also learn how to care 


for the health of their babies, how to 
do model housekeeping and how to 
make a small sum clothe and feed a 
family of nine or ten. 
Luigis and Guidos and Neddes had 
to accompany their mothers to the 
sewing class, and although (Jableau 
7) they made a good deal of noise at 


times, they seemed to enjoy the good. 


fellowship as much as their mothers 
did. Really, it would have done your 
heart good to see those women work- 
ing away that afternoon. They seem- 
ed so happy to think they could make 
such pretty, serviceable things and 
they enjoyed every minute of the 
cheerful, sympathetic atmosphere as 
well as the companionship they found 
there. | 

They about worshipped Miss Fratli 
and told her all their troubles. She 
knew every detail of their home lives, 
visited them when sick and many 
other times besides, so that they felt 
she was a friend indeed. After the 
sewing class she gave them a little 
talk on home affairs, and then read 
and explained a portion of the Bible 
to them. 

It was getting late so Uncle and I 
had to start for home, but I just 
hated to leave. I came home the next 
day and I could hardly wait to begin 
some kind of work for those people. 
I was so enthusiastic I thought I 
should burst—I had great visions of 
what I would do. I began to see the 
halo of sainthood appearing about my 
head and I could imagine how people 
would look at me as I passed and 
speak in low tones of Miss Winifred’s 
beautiful and unselfish work* among 
the Italians of the town. (You know 
we have many among us). Just 
imagine my disgust, my first morning 


at home, to have Richard, that par- — 


ticular brother of mine, begin to fuss 
about Kathryn, our maid. He said 
she was sullen and grumpy, cried half 


the time, and made him feel as if he 


The little 
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had struck an English fog and would 
never be able to get out. . He wanted 
me to “fire” her right away. I was 
wondering what to do, when Flora 
Jordan rang me‘up on the, telephone. 
When I got through talking with her 
I started to look up Kathryn but 
could’ not find her anywhere. At last 


I went up.to her. room, and there she 


sat crying as if her heart would break. 
It seemed that her sister was very 
sick and had sent for her to (Tableau 
‘&) come to her. Of course I had to 
let her go, but she said she would 
come back again. 

After she left I looked at her room, 


and I thought if it wasn’t enough to 


give anyone the blues I did not know 
what was. Nothing in it but the cot 
bed and one chair. I sat down in the 
chair, just for the fun of it, and tried 
to imagine how I would feel if I was 
working out and had a room like hers. 
Jt did not make me feel especially 


cheerful I can assure you, and I did 


not wonder that she was what Dick 
called “Grumpy.” 

All of a sudden it dawned upon me 
that Kathryn was an immigrant as 
well as the Italian I longed to help. 
She is a Pole you know. 


sermon out of his Acts of the Apos- 
tles to-day it would be on the text, 


“Begin at Jerusalem” and my Jeru- 


salem would be my own kitchen, with 
my own Polish maid and especially 
with her room. I made up my mind 
{ would fix up that room before she 
returned so that ‘she would never 
know it. Do you remember how, as 
a child, I was always possessed to 
clean up dirty places and put them in 


immaculate order? I never expect to 


hear the last of that coal bin I cleaned 
out at Aunt Belle’s one summer. . You 


see the coal bin was in the woodshed.- 


_and all the coal had been used up but 
dirt, dust, papers, and everything had 
been tossed into it and confusion 
reigned supreme. One very.rainy day 
after I had done everything a child 
could possibly find to do and had tired 
every one out in the process, I decided 
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too, 


Then I 
thought if Paul could preach me a> 
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I would like to clean out the coal biti. 
Mother objected, but father said, “Let 
her get into some old clothes and go 
ahead. It will keep her out of mis- 
chief.” It did, and I cleaned up that 
coal bin until it fairly shone. I shone 
with wonderfully attractive 
streaks all over my (Tableau 9) face; 
I’ guess it took a week to get me 


clean, but I had the fun of doing it as 


well as the great honor (!) of being 
the first member of our family who 
ever craved such an occupation. 

I used to visit another Aunt who 
also aided and abetted me in any 
strange and indecorus tastes. It was 
her silver that always appealed to me, 
and I longed to have it become very 


much soiled that I might restore it to 


its natural color. To satisfy my long- 
ings she used to put a few pieces on 
the top shelf of an unused closet. 
These pieces would sometimes be al- 
most black. What joy was mine 
when I was able to polish through 
the dirt and make them shine again as 
in the days gone (Tableau 10) by! 
Well, you see, my dear, that with 
such strange tastes for renovating, re- 
newing, and restoring what unutter- 
able joy filled me at the thought of a 
new field to conquer. : 
I told Dick about my scheme and 
succeeded in putting it before him in 
such an attractive way and at such 
an opportune time (right after an 
extra fine dinner) that he agreed to 
help me. We found plenty to do with 
right in the house, and why the 
thought of doing it never occurred to | 
us before I cannot tell you. When — 
that room was finished it was a little’ 
gem, we thought, though perfectly 
simple and practical. Dick put down 
a good straw matting on the floor and 
hung a few good pictures on the 
walls. I made the dearest little dress- 


ing table out of an old table, some 
pieces of white dotted muslin and 
pink cambric lining. We hung a glass 
cver it and it was a work of art. We 
moved an old bureau into the room, 
put a white scarf on top of it and sev- 
eral little ornaments found in. the 
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404 THE HOME 
store room. A little table with a dis- 
carded, but very good, lamp was plac- 
ed at one side of the room and several 
books and magazines laid on it. Two 
rocking chairs with pretty cretonne 
cushions were added to the room 
furnishings, and last, but not least, 
fresh muslin curtains were put up at 
the windows. This completed our ar- 
rangements and we stood back and 
surveyed our room with supreme 
satisfaction and pleasure. 

Kathryn’s sister recovered and she 
appeared the next day. I told her we 
had fixed up her room a little and I 
hoped she would like it and find it 
more homelike. Do you know she 
just broke right down when she saw 

it. She said she had never had 
‘ anyone do anything for her before, 
and she was so accustomed to hard 
words and unkindness that she did not 
think anything nice ever could come 
into her life. When she got over the 
first surprise and joy of it all, she just 
opened her heart to me and told me 


what a hard life she had had. (Tab- 


leau IT). 

It seems that she and her widowed 
mother came to this country to better 
their conditions. The mother soon 
sickened and died, and Kathryn after 
many discouragements and_ disap- 
pointments went to work in a sweat 
shop. “By hard work six days in the 
week, fourteen or more hours a day 
that young girl was able to make four 
dollars a week. She said-the machines 
went like mad all day; for-the faster 
they worked the more money they 
earned. Their fingers often got 
caught in the machines, the needles 


going through them and often neces-. 


sitating amputations.” 

She said she went to night school 
for two winters for she wanted to be 
somebody and know something. Then 
she lost a finger and made up her 
mind to go out doing housework, and 
—_ is the way we happened to have 

--T had quite a talk with her, and you 
never saw sucha change in a girl in 
your life. She is as bright and sunny 
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about her work now and (Tableau 12) 
there is nothing she will not do for us. 
We told her to invite other Polish 


girls here to see her and she did and 


they played games, sewed and had 
lovely times. At last Kathryn said so 
many came she did not know what to 
do with them. We thought it would 
be nice to form a Polish girls’ club 


and meet once a week at the church, 


so we talked with friends of ours who 
had Polish girls and they were as 
much interested in it as we were. 
(Tableau 13.) We obtained per- 
mission to use church parlor one 
afternoon a week for them and they. 
just looked forward to that meeting. 
Of course we have it Thursday,—the 
maids afternoon out,—and sometimes 
there are thirty girls and women 
there. They have been sewing and 
making things for a poor Polish 
family and have just packed a barrel 
full. of nice things to send them. 
When they get through sewing, two 
ladies who (Tableau 14) employ 
Polish girls, serve light refreshments. 
They take turns doing this and the 
girls enjoy it so much. Two or three 
times a year they get up a supper and 
invite their men friends and husbands. 


Really, this “beginning at Jerusalem” 
to do home missionary work has been 


a perfect revelation to me. I have 
found these people so responsive and 
appreciative in every way. Why, my 
little fruit—vegetable man who is a 
Gréek, was so pleased to think I was 
interested enough in him to say a few 
pleasant words outside of business 
that he has shown it in many little 
ways, and when I was sick last spring 
kept me supplied with parsley and 
water cress in order—he told Kathryn 
—to have my meals look pretty and 
appetizing when they were taken up 


. Stairs to me. 


But now for the very best part of 
it, Elizabeth Rollins. One thing: al- 
ways leads to another, you know, and 
I began to meet people interested in 
the same lines of work and be put on 
various committees with them: and. I 


don’t know what all. Well, to make 
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a long story short, do you remember 


that I, Winifred Adams, said once up- 
on a time—in the prehistoric ages I 


am sure it must have been—I would 
never, néver, never marry a minister? 


Don’t make me blush, but I met such 
a very nice, really an unusually nice 
minister in this work and he seemed 
to think I would be so absolutely 
necessary to his best usefulness in the 
world (Tableau 15) that when he said, 
“will you please?” I said, “Yes, thank 
you.” | 
There I have been running on for 
an hour talking all about my affairs 


and you haven’t been able to get in a 
word edgewise. 
16) up stairs with me and see the con- - 


You come (Tableau 


tents of a certain chest in my room, 
and then I'll sit back and let you 


- admire and talk all you want to. Oh, 


it is so good to be together again, isn’t 
it? 
END 


(Tableau 1.) Platform represents 


the “den” in Winifred Adams’ house. 
Elizabeth Rollins a college friend is 
They talk together, eat 
fudge between times and embroider. 

(Tableau 2.) The back part of the 
platform is arranged, by the use of 
settees, to represent the railed off 
compartments at Ellis Island. The 
front part which is_ screened off 
from the back and narrow, repre- 
sents the gang plank from _ the 
steamer from which the immigrants 


are making their way to the dock. 


(Consult THE Home Missionary for 
October, 1907, page 161 for the latter 
and THE Home Missionary for Jan- 


_ uary, 1907, page 273 and “Aliens or 


Americans ?” page 38 for the former). 
Place large letters A and B over two 
of the compartments, the word “de- 
tention” over the third. 

(Tableau 3.) Ellis Island. An of- 


ficer seated at a table, at one side of 


the platform takes tickets from each 
immigrant, who carries it in his or 
her mouth, stamps them. with the 
Fllis Island stamp and returns them. 
Another officer, a doctor, looks each 
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one over sharply as | he passes, and: 
marks two or three on the arm with: 
white chalk.. Those marked are direct-- 


ed to the “detention” pen. 


(Tableau 4.) Another officer stands: 


by a table on which there is a bowl of 
disinfectants. He has a towel, hang- 


ing by his side and an instrument in 


his hands.( He examines the eyes of 
each immigrant. 
MISSIONARY, 1903, page 231). 


(Tableau 5.) All the immigrants - 


are seated in compartments A, B, and 
“dentention.” 


holds in his hands. 


three combinations of letters, “O. K. 


(October HOME- 


| Officer 6 go to com- 
partment A. Each occupant of A- 
files by him, first stopping to answer 
certain questions he asks. 
their answers on a piece of paper he- 
He then places 
a tag on each one bearing one of the’ 


He writes - 


in compartment B. go through a- 


similar ordeal and all bearing the let- 


ters “O. K. R.” leave the platform;- 
all bearing the other combination of 


letters are detained for further ex-- 


(Con- 


amination. 


- (Tableau 6.) Italian home. 


sult THE MIsSsIONARY for 
December, 1905, page 229). Pile 


pans, kettles, dishes, 
clothes in a mass and into as small a 


chairs and 


space as possible. Four children with: 


only their heads showing, are lying in’ 


one bed. (For the bed put boards on 


wooden horses or across chairs, and 
spread a mattress and old torn, faded 
puff over it. Two Italian women are 
working on men’s trousers, while 


another woman is getting dinner. 


(Working over dishes on a table close 


by). 

7 Tableau 7.) Seven or eight Italian 
women sit on the platform sewing. 
One woman is cutting out clothes on 
a table in the centre of the platform. 
Several children are playing on the 
floor. 

(Tableau 8.) Platform absolutely 
bare with the exception of a cot bed 
(use a couch) and one chair. 

(Tableau 9.) A girl in a very dirty 
dress, torn, soiled apron and dirty 
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face stands in the centre of the plat- 
form with sleeves rolled up to her 
elbow and a broom in her hand. | 

(Tableau 10.) The same girl is 
seated at a small table polishing silver. 

(Tableau 11.) Platform arranged 
to show one corner of the Polish girl’s 
room after its renovation. The fur- 
nishings consist of a table with a 
lamp, magazines and books on it, a 
work basket underneath, and two 
easy chairs. The cot bed is made into 
a couch with pillows on it. ) 

(Tableau 12.) Scene the same as 
in tableau 11. Several Polish girls 
sit about the room playing games and 
sewing. | 

(Tableau 13.) Scene the same with 
the exception of the couch. Eight or 
ten girls, are cutting out work at 
tables and sewing. Several are pack- 
ing a barrel at the back of the plat- 
form. 

(Tableau 14.) Scene the same. 
Two ladies are passing cocoa and waf- 
ers on little trays. The girls lay aside 
their work and talk together. 

(Tableau 15.) Scene the same as 
in tableau 11. Lamp lighted. A 
young man stands facing Winifred 
Adams toward the front of the plat- 
form. He holds her hands and she 
looks down. | 

(Tableau 16.) Winifred Adams 
and Elizabeth Rollins put their sewing 
on the table and with arms around 


_ each other’s waists leave the platform. 


When these tableaus are acted out 
by girls, the officers and all taking 
men’s parts should wear long coats 
and caps or hat, and wear large signs 
on which are the words, “I am a 
man ome Russian’: “I am a 
minister’; carrying out the ideas of 
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the “Ben Greet’’C o. in the early plays | 
they give. This might be called “A 
New Sketch by the Gen Breet Co.” 
Stage properties difficult to obtain 
may also be substituted by signs stat- 
ing “This is a cot bed’; “this is a 
etc. 

(Imnugrants.) | For pictures, con- 
sult the October, 1903 Home 
SIONARY MAGAZINE. For a Russian 
group, page 238; for Hollanders, page 
243; for women and children with 
boxes, bundles and tags of identifica- 
tion, page 232; for three Polish girls, 
page 239 (draw black stocking over 
the shoes to give the effect of the 
large boots) ; for an Irish woman, the 
Outlook for January, 1908, page 952 
(a flower girl) ; for a Scotchman, his 
two boys and his bagpipe, January 
Outlook, page 949; for an officer’s 
and matron’s picture, pages 916, 919 
and 920 of the same number. Place 
tags on each immigrant bearing a 
number and A. B. (25 A; 14 B). 
(Stgns.) S. 1. Special Inquiry. 

L. P. C. Liable to become public 
charge. 

O.K.&R. All right. Railroad. 

(Officers.) 1. Calls out, “Have 
your health tickets ready “in different 
languages. | | 

2. Takes tickets and stamps them. 

3. A doctor looks over each one 
sharply, marks with chalk. 

4. Examines eyes. | 

5. A woman looks them over. 

6. Asks questions and writes down 
the answers, marks each one with a 
special sign. | 


*The tableaux to be used in illustrat- | 
ing this exercise will be found, fully 
described, at the close of the article. | 
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Little Journeys on the Front Line 


Thanksgiving at San Mateo 


UR readers will share the pleas- 
C) ure of Mr. Heald, in the ex- 
perience he relates below. New 
Mexico begins none too early to 


qualify for Statehood with a service - 


of Thanksgiving. | 
Says Mr. Heald: 


I have just had the pleasure of attend-— 


ing a unique Thanksgiving service - at 
San Mateo. The Mexicans are not ac- 
customed to observe Thanksgiving, but 
at last the festival of the Pilgrims has 
reached in its onward march the chil- 
dren of the conquistadores. Under the 
direction of Miss Lamson, who has been 
for years their beloved teacher, the chil- 
dren brought samples of the harvest 
yield. These products arranged in the 
front of the room made an interesting 
display, .and gave visible reason for 
thanksgiving. A short address was made 
by the writer and an eloquent sermon 
preached by the native pastor, Rev. J. 
M. Moya. 7 


_- Just Like Other People 


Rev. D. S. Bayley, the young pastor 
at Missoula, Montana, has made a 
discovery, of the highest importance 
to pastor and preacher who means to 
succeed. He says: 

So far as the writer has discovered, 
the people of Missoula are just like oth- 
er people. Certain it is that they are 
like others in their greqt- need of the 
transforming gospel of Jesus Christ; and 
I can answer for at least one missionary 
who finds himself mightily thfilled with 
the privilege of presenting Christ to such 
both in sermon and in personal conversa- 
tion. How often I say to myself: “If 
only Christ and His gospel could be 
brought to the attention and injected in- 
to the intention of these people in a 

modern, vital, natural way, free from all 
cant, free from all prejudice, surely they 


woyld turn to Him in great numbers.” 


For I find the same evidence here that 
is discernible elsewhere of the unrest, 


the unsatisfiedness of people in spite of 


the profusion and variety of modern 
means of entertainment and diversion. 
T feel like taking a bit of liberty with 
Paul’s words and saying: “Him whom 


ye ignorantly long for, him declare I 
unto you.” | ‘ 


sympathy conveyed to 


Honor to the Missionary Pastor © 


Rev. T. S. Winey, General Mis- 
sionary in Wyoming, tells of the re- 
ception of Rev. G. A. Voris, the new 
pastor at Shoshoni. . 

We like it and the spirit of the peo- 
ple in the matter is the augury of suc- 
cess. Says Mr. Winey: 

Rev. G. A. Voris arrived November 17 
to take my place at Shoshoni. He is an 
able man and is well liked. I suggested 
that we have a public reception for him 
at the church. 
grand success. The mayor gave the ad- 
dress of welcome in behalf of the people, 
Mr. Shawver in behalf of the business 
men, and Prof. Hosick in behalf of the 
school. Then Rev. Mr. Voris gave a 
very appropriate address, after which 
the boys and girls of the High School 
sang “Wyoming.” | 

Refreshments were served, and after 
dinner speeches given by the business 
men. The following Tuesday they gave 
me a farewell social on the same order 


as the above reception. 


How They Appreciate Fellowship 
Rev. Thos. H. Howard, writing 
writing from his isolated field 
from his isolated field in North- 
ern Minnesota, voices grati- 
tude of many workers for the 
them in 
thoughtful letters from Eastern 
friends. Next to money for his sup- 
port the missionary prizes these to- 
kens of fellowship: and they are twice 


blessed. They are meat and drink to 


the soul of the worker, and they bring 
a peculiar reward to the writer. Says 
Mr. Howard: 


To the pastors of our churches that 
so faithfully sustain our Home Mission 
work, I would say, that your missionary 
appreciates the generous support that 
makes this work possible; the kind’ ex- 
pressions of personal interest, which, 


from time to time come to us, and the | 


Christian fellowship expressed in many 
a kind letter; but asks that you do not 
for one moment regard him with com- 
miseration; he may have to encounter 
difficulties and endure hardships;: to 
tramp many long weary miles through 
summer rains or winter’s snows, but he 
is blessed with robust health and a love 


It turned out to be a. 
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for outdoor life, and the log tramps are 
-a pleasure and the object of them a joy; 
for to minister to a people whose needs 
-are apparent and whose appreciation is 
marked is in itself a work which any 
-servant of our King might gladly share. 


Rev. Harry Johnson, in bringing to 
_a close his labors, writes enthusiastic- 


ally of Northern Minnesota as a mis- 


sionary field, and incidentally refers 
‘to some experiences of a missionary 
pastor. He says: 

Two special experiences are worth re- 
peating: In a moment’s greeting on the 
-street with a man, just as we were pass- 
‘ing the time of day, it came out that he 
had been attending a series of meetings 
and had become decidedly anxious about 
“himself. He could not keep the anxiety 
concealed. He kept speaking of it. “The 
-preacher asked me if I was saved, and I 
said no. I could not say yes, could I?” 
was repeated again and again. I sug- 
gested that he ought not to put the mat- 
-ter off—that to-morrow, to-night, might 
“be too late. He was ready to take any 
step, go with me to any one, shut up 
“his shop, take any step leading to peace. 
‘So when I said let us kneel here and 
‘make this right, he knelt down in the 
middle of the day, on the business street 
~with doors open and prayed and asked 
God to forgive and receive him. He 
“has shown fine courage; stopped drink- 
‘ing, gotten out of a location peculiarly 
-tempting, attended church and is serious- 
ly caring for his children. It was only 
_a wayside incident. I would never have 
thought that a handshake on the street 
~would lead this way. 


Another experience was very different. 
A soul tormented by guilt and unfor- 
given sins, tortured by the sight of her 
spoil and property stolen from the de- 
-partment-stores, of the city, simply could 
not find any rest, and with another, the 
-pastor acted as “go-between” to take 
“back to the owners as much of the pilfer- 
.ed property as had not been used and 
could be gotten together. Business men 
forgave her freely. They said they had 
not seen the like of it. Jewish store 
“keepers were the most generous in -the 
act of forgiveness, No threat of arrest 
was made. Her diseased condition ap- 


pealed to them. The springs of their 


‘business men in real and genuine way. 
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| An Open Door 

By SUPERINTENDENT Joun B. GOoN- 
ZALES 

Sulphur ‘Mine, Louisiana, is just 
such a field. Here is the richest sul- 
phur deposit in the world. The mines, 
valued at $7,000,000, and not for sale 
at any price, are owned and operated 
by the Union Sulphur Comany. So 
vast is the enterprise that sulphur is 
shipped out by the train load, a solid 


train-load leaving almost every day in 


the year. To operate the mines and 
handle the product the company em- 
ployes about five hundred men, nearly 
all of whom live on the field. Many 
of these are men with families, all 
living in comfortable homes. This 
brings the population of the place to 
about the one thousand mark. These 
men are for the most part, skilled 
workmen, all well educated, many of 
them college bred and all receive un- 
usually good wages. 

Here is our Open Door—a little 
city of one thousand souls. Up to 
Sunday, December 29, without a Sun- 
day school or a preaching service. 
Upon one or two occasions feeble ef- 
forts have been..made by Sunday 
School Union Missionaries and others 
to organize and maintain a work, but 


with no one to follow up the organiza- 
tion and encourage the workers, noth- 
ing was accomplished. On Saturday, 
Missionary McCoy 


December 21, 
visited the field, made more than fifty 
calls, and announced a meeting for 
the next afternoon and_ evening. 


Large crowds of people eager to hear 


the Gospel attended both services, and 
many were greatly encouraged in the 
work. An announcement was made 
me a meeting on the following Sun- 

ay. 
Sunday School was organized with a 
full corps of officers and teachers. At 
seven in the evening more people came 
to the service than the school-house 
could accommodate, and that, in spite 
of a dark, rainy night and.in a village 
with no sidewalk. How eagerly they 
listened to the old, old story of love! 
How anxiously they enquired, “When 
will you come again.’ 


On that date at three o’clock a 
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Missionary 


Deputations 


M oving From the Mission Field Give New M caning to. Misston- 
| ary Meetings. 


visiting 

and studying the w ro on the 
mission fields to which they contribute. 
It is now possible, however, for the 
first time, to bring living representa- 
tions of that work before the eyes of 


ERY few persons. have the dren, under the direction of their 
“ privilege of persona during afternoons by the 
adults of the church, and the evenings | 
the missionary 
travelogues or cinematograph repre-_ 
sentations of the — in the various 


the entire church membership by — 


means of moving pictures, which 
representatives of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement secured in con- 
nection with a trip around the world 
last year. 

For the purpose of bringing this 
graphic review of missionary work 
before the churches, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement, in behalf 
of the various denominational Mis- 
sionary Boards, will send into a num- 
ber of cities and towns, during the 
coming summer, well trained mission- 
ary deputations of returned mission- 


aries, detained student volunteers and 
other experienced missionary workers. 
These deputations will be equipped 
not only with the cinematograph or 


moving picture film, but with a mis- 
sionary exhibition, which will be open 
to the public and will represent native 
customs and religions and the work 
that is being done by the medical, ed- 
ucational, evangelistic and other forms 
of missionary activity in relieving and 
changing unfavorable conditions. 

It is expected that the deputation 
will remain a week in each city, the 
exhibition being patronized during the 


forenoons by the Sunday School chil- 


Qs 


teachers ; 


being devoted to. 


fields. 


mission study class leaders, mission- 
ary committeemen, and others con- 
cerning methods of missionary work 
in the local church. The aim of these 
conferences will be to consider and 
adopt the best plans for deepening the 
missionary spirit of the church. Per- 
manency of results will be sought by 
securing the appointment of commit- 
tees in existing organizations to super- 
vise and promote the work after the 
departure of the deputation. 
It will be possible to send deputa- 


tions of this character to only a limit- 


ed number of cities during the com- 
ing summer, and those cities will be 


‘chosen that give the heartiest and 


most substantial assurance of local 
co-operation. Persons who are in- 
terested in securing the assistance of 


these deputations in their respective 


cities should address their denomina- 
tional Mission Board Secretary, .or 
the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 3 


Less spectacular, but not less im-. 
portant than the agencies mentioned 
above, will be the conferences which 
the deputations will hold with Sun- 
day School superintendents, teachers, 
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Appointments and Receipts 


RECEIPTS 


February, 1908. 


MAINE—$425.00; of which legacy, $100. 

Minot, Center, Misses Washb burn, 110; Noridge- 
wock, A F *riend, 3; Oxford, N. Fisher, 1; Port- 
land, State St., Searsport, rst, 11; Skowhegan, 


Estate of Mrs. I. T .. Gray, 100. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$382.91. 

New Hampshire Home Miss. Soc., 
Treas., 322.78; Mrs. M. A. 53 
Exeter, Mrs. D. W. Mor an, HA s Hampton, 8.1 
Keene, Mission Bend, Si conia, Mary W. Bell, 
5; Manchester, “Ch. Member,” 30; est Con- 
cord, Miss M. C. Rowell, 2. 


VERMONT—$225.45. 
Vermont Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Treas., 

I “33 39; Brattleboro, Eliz. H. Selleck, 1; Burling- 
M. Kidder, 2; Castleton, Mary G. Hig- 

fe ‘Charlotte, M. Byington, 5; Hainesburg, 
ley, $5, Sykes, 5; ee H. Burgess, 
10; Jeff Barecervitie® 1 4; Ludlow, Mrs. D. B. Humph- 
rey, 1; Manchester, & Mrs. E. C. 


B. Cross, 


1st, 1 Colby, 10; “E 
B.,’ allingfor E. Ballou, .25; 
West Hartiord, 1.75; Windsor Mrs. O. D. Pennj- 


man, 2. 


MASSACHUSETTS $2470.25; of which leg- 


acies, $183.7 
Siasnaiaestes Home Miss. Soc., Rev. H. N. 


Hoyt, Treas., 949.66; Allston, F. M. Newcomb, 
1; Amherst, Mrs. S. . Cowles, 1; “Andover, 
2 E. :Holt, 1; Attleboro, and, S. 5., 
6.28; Ft Sherman, 5.86; Auburndale, Mrs. M. 
H. 1; Barre, Partridge, 1; 
Becket, Mrs. M. E. Ballou, Belchertown, Mrs. 
Wm. Ayers, .50; Berkley, A Friend, 100; oy “gd 
Washington St., 5; Boston, Estate ‘of Miss 


7 Mise Atkinson, 20; Wise 
‘6 : Roberts, 3; A Friend, 1s; 


Poore, iP 
Miss J. Pond, 2; Bridgewater, 
James Reed, 5; Brookline, E. ‘ed Newton, 10; 


Cambridge, N. W. R. L. Snow, 5; 
Campello, F. P. Mills, Si Che Aaford, F. L. Ken- 
dall, 2; Chelsea, Robt. Jeffers, 5; Clinton, E. 
; Hobien, 1; Dedham, Maize M. Burgess, 10; 
Dorchester, Mrs. M. T. Shumway, 5; Eastampton, 
Tames Keene, 1: East Northfield, Mrs. E. H. 
Porter, 5; ; Enfield, Mrs. M. C. Potter, 10; Essex, 
3. Everett, Mrs. F. Corbin, .s50; Fisher- 
ville, E. "E. Howe, Fitchburg, C. S. Tolman & 
0; Gardner, “A. D._T.,” 3;_Gilbert- 
ville, & 15; Gloucester, Mr. & Mrs. R. 
Haverhill, H. H. Stone, 5; Hope- 


Brooks, 
dale, W Clifford, 5; Lawrence, So. C. E., 3; 
Leominster, F. A. 


L. Munger, 


1s; a J. E. Johnson, 2; Lincoln, J. 


Bemis, Longmeadow, M Goldthwait, 
Lowell, ‘ m. K. Aldrich, 2; Jacob Rogers, 50; 


Center, 6; 
Cobb, 5; Medford, O. Blackinton, 2; 
Central S. S., 5.12; ‘Putnam C. E. of rst, 1 

rst, A Friend, 1; New Bedford, No., 81.33; 
E. Howland, 3; Newburyport, Bellville Pro 
sive Miss. Club, 4; Newton, A. Clark, 25; ll 
tonville, Central, 13; Mrs. E. . Morris, 10; 
North Amherst, Estate of Jane H. Howard, 175; . 


North t D Soc. of rst, North 
Mek, E, Gould, 2: Northbridge, Rock- 


lerica, Mrs. E. R. Gould 
dale, 15; Palmer, 2nd, 24. 25; Peabody, Harriet 


Rhoades, 5; Princeton, N. S. Howard, 5; Salem, 
Tab., 121.21; Miss E. E. Kendall, 2s; South- 
ampton. 27. 6s: Southboro, Ladies’ Circle, 2; 
eee Dr. D. F. Atwater, 25; Sunderland, 
we Hubbard. 35; Taunton, Miss M 


Ludlow 


Tidd, ee Templeton Mr. & Mrs. B. R. Manning, 


and A Friend, 3; Uxbridge, Mrs. J. M. Farnum, 
5; Waltham, Mrs. Roberts, 5; Ware, Mrs. 
C. |E. Blood, 7; E. E. Richardson, 2; Wellesley, 
Westboro, Miss L. H. Brigham, 


A Friend, 50; 
1; Westfiel » Ist, 217.16; West Medway, Mrs. 
M. A. Bayden, 1; hitinsville, Mrs. F. M. 
Abbott, 10; Williamsburg, 6 ; Worcester, Mrs. 
10; A. walk er, 5 5. 
Woman’s M. sy Sates (of Mass. and R. I.) 


Miss L. D. White, Treasurer. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Lad. Aux., rst, ro. 


RHODE ISLAND—$97.00. 


Newport, ‘Pax,’ 2: Providence, Central, 20; 
Benf. of Home Miss. Band, 65; Mrs. M: E. . 
Fowler, ro. 
-14; Of which legacies, 

04.4 

Andover, Mrs. M. E. and E. B. Hyde, 10; 
F. E. Tomlinson, 76.38 ; ock, 

Woodruff, 10; Bridgeport, 2nd, A Friend, 1; 
Olivet, Montgomery Miss. 53 West End, 


W. 1;. Mrs . Wilson, 1; 
. E. Mills, 1; L. E. Russell, 2; 
Broad Brook, Mrs. Reed, 5; Buckingham, 
10; Burlington, C. E. Putney, 5; Canaan, Mrs. 
Fanny C. Eddy, 10; Chester, Miss A. E. Wilcox, 
Clarks Corner, F. W. Martin, 10; Colchester, 
M. A. Gillett, 4; Collinsville, S. E. Brown, 4; 
Connegticut, A Friend of Missions, 25; | 
Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 5; A Friend, 2; 
2; Danielsonville, Arthur G. Bill, 1; ier Neues” 
ton, A. M. Conklin, 5. 10; - D. Chapman, 1; 
East Hartford, L. G. Recor, East River, Mrs. 
Cruttenden, W. E. Page, 2; 
Elmwood, Miss . Faxon, 2; Fairfield, Miss 
Rae: es Betts, 5; Farmington, S. +. 40; Mrs. A. 
D. Vorce, 5; Mrs. E. S. Hubbard, 1; 
Glastonbury, Mrs. D. . Williams, 100; Green- 
wich, Mrs. J. R. Bridge, I; ; A Friend, 25; Groton, 
A Friend, 1; Hampton, 12.95; Hartf tford, Estate 
of A. R. Barrows, 124; Asylum Hill, 25; 1st, 25; | 
1st, M. E. Harrison, 50; “B.,” 3; Basson, 
"Miss R, 10; Miss A. E. 


8.35; 
Bristol, Mrs. 


Hillyer, 50; Mrs. E night. 2; A 

25; CTE. Miss A. M Stearns, 
C. Washburne, 5; Mrs. H. A. Witter, 2; 


Hockanum, E. M. Brewer, 1; Ivoryton, Mrs. N. 
Willow, 5; Jewett, A Friend, 5; Kensington, 
n Emerson, 44; Kent, Mrs. £. 
Mrs. C. S. Smith, 5; Mianus, Mrs. M. W. Brown, 
5; Middletown, John D Johnson, 2; H. L. Ward, 
10; Milford, Rev. N. +. Merwin, 1; E. 
2: New Britain, rst, C. E., 30; Mrs. E. S. 
Manus, 1: New Haven, Center, 103.01; A Friend, 
20; A Friend, 1; Mrs. C. M. Hall, 23 Miss H. 
Higgins Miss E. A. Beadle, 4; C. Mead, 
. Munger, 4; New Milford, Infant Class 
Rev. E. P. Herrick, 1.50; No 
Guilford, Friend, 20; North Haven, C. B. 
Smith, 3; Treadwell, 1; Norwich, 
Estate, of Mrs. M. Jones, B’ pind “Desig- 


nated,”’ 2,000; 1st, 4 48; ane sp 2-87, Park, 20; 
Mrs. W. iken, 1: Old 
Lyme, “In Memcry of ie 200; Plain- 
ville, H. A. Frisbie, 5; e rs. Na. Dresser, 1; 

tnam, 2nd, 8185; F Paitie, 2: Ridgefield, 
A Friend, 1; A. C. ‘Coa 1: Rockville, A 
Friend, 5; A aes of Union, 25; Mrs. G. N. 
on ham, s; C. Jackson, 5s; T. Noble, 10; 


ymonda, Salisbury, 56.95; South Killingly, 
{rs. utler, 2; Sou Manchester, rs. 
M. Chapman, 10; Stafford 
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| Moore, 3°: Stamford, C. E. -» 5-65; Stratford, Miss .. 


| M. Hawley, 1; Mrs. C. W. Wells, 1; "Ston 
Creek, Mrs. M. K. Northam, 4.50; 
Estate of Susan A. King, 94; 1st, 
Friend, 10; Mrs. D. oodale, 2: 
Gaylord, 5; Thompsonville, Mrs. S. 
Chapin, 50; Unionville, A Friend, 5; Mrs. S. 
Richards, 25; Wallitigford, rst, 145.85; Rev. J. 


B. & E. W. Doolittle, 10; Waterbury, Mrs. Mary | 
L. Mitchell, 1,000; Wauregan, G. V. Gardner, 5; 


West Hartford, Estate of A. P. Talcott, 73.61; 

G. Sisson, 5; Westminster, 3; ‘Wethersfield, 
F. Willard, 2;/Windham, rst, 15.57; Windsor, 

riends,” 50; oodbridge, $2.25; 

W. Mrs. J. H. 

Linsley, 5; Woodstock, | 
Woman’s M.  Conn., Mrs. J. B. 

Thomson, Treas., 65; Hartford, Y. W. M. C!ub, 

Ist, 25; ‘Hartford, Mrs. F. 

Hartford, 

Newington, 3. 


Total, 


NEW YORK—$1,065.13. 

Angola, A. H. Ames, 5; Batavia, Mrs. F. A. 
Olmsted, 5; Brooklyn, Ch. of the Pilgrims, 474.- 
67; South, 130.81; Fred. Condit, 3; Buffalo, 

Fayfield, 5; Howard Winship, WE Claverack, 
Mrs. E. C. Porter, 10; Cortland, Ranney, 
100; Crown Point, S. .. 2nd, 25; East "Candee, 
D. F. Hayden, 2; Fishkill, M. T. Kittredge, 15; 
Friendship, Mary Hammond, 1; Moravia, 1st, 17; 
C. L. Tuthill, 7.50; Munnsville, M. C. Gaston, Tt: 
New Lebanon, Miss E. C. Kendall, 3.50; New 
York City, B’way Tab., “Ladies.” 16; Bible 
School, 50; Christ, 18.05; "Mrs. ~ Oe Blodget, 25; 
G. Gannon, 100; E. J. Jennings, 10; 
Morris Birthday Gifts, “In Memoriam,” 2.10; A 
ac 2; Orient, Mrs. K. Robbins & Mrs. 
R. ‘Goodes, 7.50; Phoenix, C. E. Hutchinson, 
Rev. J. Cunningham, 5; Syracuse, 
A Friend, 1; Ralph C. Hannum, 1; Wellsville, A 
Friend, 5; M. F. Lewis, 2; Woodhaven, S. S., 5. 


NEW JERSEY—$1,268.44; of which legacy, $500. 

East Orange, 1st, 75.73; Trinity, 150.50; Mont- 
clair, rst, WLad. Aux., too; rst, W. B. Holmes, 
20; Mrs. W. Miller, 10; Mrs. S. P. Marshall, 10; 
a Wilde, | 10; Newark, Estate of Miss K. 
Denison, soo; “Life Member,” 10; Plainfield, Mrs. 


$152. 


R. P. Lincoln, 20; Upper Montclair, Christian 
10; Al 


1x7.21; Union, 140; Mrs. C. G. 
Friend, 75. | 


PENNSYLVANIA—$118.7 

Received by Pev. a 3 
Y. P. C. Welsh, 
Welsh, 


Phillips, 


Delta, 


Scranton, C. TI.. Foggett, Brook, 


Welsh. 8.50: Titusville, Swedes, 2.7 
- Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. David Howells, 
reas. 


Braddock, - Aid Soc., 2; Kane,»W. M. Soc., 
ts. Total, 


26: of which legacy, $48.26. 
oe Estate of Mrs. M. R. Hawley, 48.26; 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$2o. 
Washington. Miss A. S. Catlin, 5; W. G 
Fowler, 10; E. S. Huntington, 5s. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$40.00. 
Southern Pines, Mrs. A. M. 
40. 


GEORGIA—$11.00. 
Atlanta, Union Tab., 10; 
Highland, 1. 


MISSISSIPPI—$1.00. 
Moorhead, M. Stanwood, 1. 


LOUISIANA—$33. 80. 
Jennings, 25; Roseland, 2.65; Vinton, 6.15. 


.Dayton, C. E., 10; 


Foster and Sister. 


Columbus, 


Key West, 1st, 8; St. 


APPOINTMENTS | 


| Treas., Ormond, 6. 


oodbury, | 


B. Cooley, 50; New | 
4; New Haven, Jr. C. E., | 


Little | 


ones. Blossburg. 


; Edwardsville, Welsh & S. S..'2 Mon-- 
terey, "Hawley Mem., 30; Pittston, 1st. Welsh, 203 


North 


- 4. 31} ; Dawson, so; 


AND RECEIPTS All 
Petersburg, Ladies’ Miss Soc., 14. 


Woman's H. M. Union, Mrs. C. A. Lewis, 


TEXAS—-$14.00. 
Morrill, 14. 


INDIAN TERRITORY—$1.00. 
Vinita, Mrs. J. Swain, 1. 


NEW MEXICO—$20.00 00 
Received by Rev. ya A. Chatfield, Gallup, 15.49; 


OKLAHOMA—$107. Ot. 

Received by Rev. C. G. Murety. Woodstock, 
Ill., 2; Alpha, 1.40; Pope 4-65; Hennessey, 
3.50; Parker, 11.11; Binger, 10; Coldwater and 
Hillsdale, 16.35 ° Verden. 133 Union Center, 10; 
Wellston, 5; West Guthrie, 30. 


ARIZONA—$33.30. 


Cherry Creek, .45; Gila Bend, .75; Kirkland, 


1.25; Wagner, 2; Walnut Grove, 1.35; Humboldt, 


Mrs. E. 


TENNESSEE—$7.00. 
Peasant Hill, ’Mrs. P. S. & Miss E. F. Dodge, 


Owens, 5; Tempe, <i 50. 


7° 


KENTUCKY—$3.00. 


Berea, E. A. 


OHIO—$86.40. 

Ohio Home Miss. Soc., C. H. Small, Treas., 
31.90; Chester, 3; Cleveland, H. J. Clark, 5; 
Conneaut, Dr. B. M. Tower, 10; Cortland, Z. F. 
Casterline, 1; Hudson, Mrs. M. P. Webster, 5; 
Norwalk, Mrs. E. A. Penfield, 1; Oberlin, 
Friend, 3; Mrs. L. G. B. Hills, - Ss Ravenna, A 
Friend, .50; Toledo, E. Anderegg, 1. 


INDIANA—$77.12. : 
Fort Wayne, A. G. Berry, 3; Gary, R. R. Quil- 
len, 1; Marion, Temple, 25. : 
Woman’s -H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Davis, 
Treas. 
Fort Wayne, Plymouth, 20; Indianapolis, re 
mouth, S. S., 4: Terre Haute, rst, W. H. M. 
20; Plymouth, W. H. M. S., 4.12. Total, $48. 12. 


ILLINOIS—$263.87. 

Illinois H. M. Soc., J. W. Iliff, Treas., 111.92; 
Received by Rev. M. E. Eversz, D. D., Peoria, 
German. Reformed, ¢; Chillicothe, E. F. Hunter, 
10: Gridley, E. F. Kent, «: Mattoon, 1st, 22. 36; 
Millburn, 23: Wheaton, College, 34. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. H. Standish, 
Treas. 

Douglass. Park, S. S., 4; Dundee, C. E.. 10; 
Decatur, W. Soc. Ss: Evanston, 1st, 29.69; Otta- 


Cook, 3. 


wa: E.. Oak ond, Glory M. 
.40; West Chicaan Jr. C. E., 1; Wheaton Col- 
lege, S. S.,. Petal, $52.89. 


MTSSOURI—$4.00. 
Braymer, Mrs. E. D. Hughes, 2; E] Dorado 
Springs, Miss A. J. Dickinson, 2. 


MTCHIGAN—$118.68. 
Michigan H. M. Soc., J. P. Sanderson, Treas., 
103.68: Milford, Mrs. S. A. Manzer, 15. 


IOW A—$ 226.97. 
Iowa H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Treas., 128.97; 
Ames, H. Savles, 2: Charles 
E. S. Miller, -Eldora, J. F. Hardin, 5; Letts, 
HH; 10: Manchester, 20; Red Oak, 


Mrs. M. H. Flliott. 14; Riceville, Mrs. D. W. 
Kimball, 5; Sloan, W. J. Whitten, 5; Tabor, H. 


’W. Howard, 5; Walker, Miss S. A. Trevor, t. 


MINNESOTA—Sr1, 210.30; of which legacy. $150. 
Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill. D., Arco, 
Minneapolis, Biymouth 222.- 

Eaton, 40; St. Paul, Cyril, 

Stewart, S. 2: Tyler, 9.73. 

Total, 


1.50; S735 te Falls, Swedes, 


- Rochester, WwW. J. 
41° Peoples, 140; 
Winona, 1st, 225. 
Swedes, 


Culdrum, 
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s 1.50; Excelsior, 3.43; Lake City, Swedes, 3.25; COLORADO—$41.60. gee 
3 ) 7 Lyle, 13; Robbinsdale, Mrs. H. R. Stillman, .48; Boulder, Mrs. F. A. Storrs, 5; Denver, Pilgrim, 
¢ k , St. Paul, Estate of Anson Blake, 150; Winona, .75; Longmont, Mrs. G. D. Rider, 10; New 
4 : Scands., 1.50; W. H. Laird, 25. Castle, 10; Paonia, 1st, 10.85; Rocky Ford, J. 
4 2" Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristoll, C. Randall, s. 

Treas. W Y OMING—$26.00. 

‘A eo Ada, Aux., 2; Austin, Aux., 9.05; Benson, S. Big Horn, 10; Buffalo, Union, 16. 

= ; S., 2; Clearwater, Aux., 2.50; Duluth, Pilgrim, 

: Aux., 20; Fairbault, Aux., 15; Hutchinson, Aux. MONTANA—$22.67. 


1.76: C. E., 3.50; Lake City, Aux., 35; Lyle, Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Wibaux, S. S., 
ham: 7: Montorville, Aux., 2.50; Marshall, Aux., 10; Park City, 2; Wibaux, 10.67. 

wr" 7 3; Minneapolis, Plymouth, Aux., 20; Park Ave., | 

4 Aux., 35.84: C. E., 10; S. S., Prim., 5; Lyndale, UTAH—$121.00. oon : 
B C. E., 5; Lowry Hill, Aux., 10; Fifth Ave., C. Woman’s H. M. Soc., Mrs. P. A. Simpkin, 


oe A: E., 10; Linden Hills, C. E., 2.50; Thank Offer- Treas. | : 
: a: ing Fund, so; Waterville, aga Winona, rst, Ogden, rst, Miss. Soc., 5; Salt Lake City, 
Aux., 22. Total, $275.64. Phillips. 6 Total, $11 
is . Salt Lake City, Phillips, 100; H. J. Harding, 
KANSAS—$z2.00. 
Atchison, Miss R. M. Kinney, 2. IDAHO—$29.00. 
i = NEBRASKA—$113.09. Challis, rst, 28; Weiser, Mrs. H. A. Lee, 1. 
2" 2 ae Nebraska H. M. Soc., S. I. Hanford, Supt, CALIFORNIA (North)—$s.00. 3 
q i 5 83.34; Alliance, German, 4.75; Benson, S. A. Gottville, Mrs. P. D. Bunnell, 5. : 
Tyler, 20; Rising City, 5. ; 
NORTH DAKOTA—$452. 10. South California H. M. Soc., Rev. J. L. Maile, 
|e a Received by Rev. G. J. Powell. Abercrombie, Sec., 100; Los Angeles, Mrs. S. A. P. Wheeler, 1. F 
4 5; Amenia, 81; Beach, S. S., ©; Carrington, 42; RE N 
Eckelson 4.52: Fargo, 1st, 26; Getchell, 5; OREGON-—$25.09. 
mS Glennllin, 1.25; Hankinson, C. E.. 2.07; Hope, Beaver Creck, German, 6.35; New Era, Ger- : 
Inkster, C. s; McHenry, S. man 1.15; Beaverton, 1; Hillside, 16.59. 
4.58; Niagara, 5; Oriska, S. S., 5.10; Pingree, 
12; Sanborn, 12.20; S. S., 5.50; Sykeston, ‘ Moxi 3 
13; S. S., 10; Valley Citv, 96.57. Total, $350.79. ind, German. 4.20; Lowell, Union, 5; Moxie 
lee ‘Anawasse, 25; Argusville, S. S., 4; Buchanan. alley, 11.25; Natchez Valley, 9; Pleasant Val- ‘ 
2.31; Esmond, 14; Gackle, German, 2; Grand Jev, Bethel, 35; Quincy, German, 25;, Ritzville, 
4 ay » Forks, Plymouth. 41; Underwood, s. German, 40; Spokane, Corbin Park, 6.35; Staf- : 
ft a. “.  Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, ford, German, W Schatz, 5; Tekoa, rst, 5; War- 
den, Freudenfeld, German, 7.75. 
i em SOUTH DAKOTA—$232.50. Guam, Marianas, Rev. H. E. B. Case, s. 
Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D., Armour, 
2 Pie, Mrs. Mary H. Robinson, 5; Ashton. Rev. G. L. FEBRUARY RECEIPTS =: 
3 bh W. Kilbon, 10; Brentford, 10; Faulkton, 44; Contributions ............. $13,782.91 
Hetland. 1; Revillo, 3; Mrs. Edward Page, Lan- Tegacies 1,786.47 
caster, Mass., for work among Germans, 5; Wes- | $15,569.38 
: 1 Aberdeen, Plymouth. 8.02; Blaine, S. S.. and ome Missiofarv.......... 244.05 
Lake, S. S dd Mi ll. 87.61: i 
make, S: S.. 43/072 Geddes, 3: itchell. 87.61: 19.33 
AR Selby, German. 6: MHeinrich’s German Mission, 3 
om . NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY Park, ist, 14.11; Ipswich, Linebrook, 12.88; Lan- : 
Ay SOCIETY caster, 30; Lawrence, Trinity, 18.18; Littleton, 4 
7.04; E. Longmeadow, S. S.. 5: Lowell, rst, 4 
= Receipts in February, 1908. 78.25; Marlboro, Estate of Wm. N. Howe, 25; : 
4 pe : ; Marshfield, 1st, 20.29; Merrimac, Pilgrim, 30; ; 
x ae Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. Millbury, Estate of Lydia A. Morse, 1.50: Mil- q 
a Barnstead, S. S.. 8: Enfield, 5; Gilmanton, 10; ton, East, 15: Orange, Central, 31.41; Natick, % 
af Gilmanton, Jron Works, 5; Keene, 11.04; Lemps S. S., 21.70: Norfolk, Conn., 12.97; Northbridge ; 
2 ter, 3.11; Nelson, 9; New Ipswich, 10; Pem- Center, 8; Whitinsville, E. C. Dav Band, 13.24; 4 
ar broke, 16.04; Rochester, 21.95;. Stratham, ro. Plymouth, Pilgrimage, \1.83; Quincy, Park & 
Total, $109.14. Downs, 5.90; Revere, Seachmont, 6.62; Revere, 
Finns, 11.10; Salem, Tabernacle, 121.21; Sharon, 
: ee MASSACHUSETTS HQME MISSIONARY 27.86; Shelburne Falls, Estate of Joshua Wil- 3 
2 liams, 5.44: Springfield, Eastern Ave., 7.50; 
: “te De ' Olivet, 16; Sturbridge, C. E., 7; Swampscott, rst, 
| te: Receipts in February, 1908. S. S., 3.54: Wakefield, rst, 34.89; Waltham, rst, 
50.51; Wellfleet, rst, 15.62: Westhampton, 25; 
i % Andover, North, mem$er, 20; Attleboro Falls, West Springfield. Ashley School & Charitable 
3 <, Central, 15; Beverly, Washington St., 55; Bland- Fund, 197.48; Weymouth, Old So., 3; Willis 
a “ ford, 2nd, 170; Boston, Boylston, Ellis Mendell . Fund, Income of, 8.50; Winchendon, ist, 8: 
| e Fund, 5; Roxbury, Immanuel-Walnut Ave., Worcester, Estate of H. W. Damon, s.s0: Des- 
q| Ys 1,147.89; Brookline. Estate of Rebecca B. Stan- ignated for salary W. S. Anderson, Berkshire Co., 
Bs 2 ton, 10; Cambridge, ist, 88.36; Carlisle, 7; ‘3=:.77; Designated for deht C. H. M. S., Beverly, 
s a Chesterfield, 10; Chicopee, 3rd, 45.79; Dalton, 1st, Washineton St., =: Providence, R. I., 10. 
S : 200; Dunstable, 31.04; Everett, rst, 22.89; Fitch- W. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
y, Ri burg, Finn., 10.19; German, 7; Franklin, 15.78; Salaries—American International College. 70; 
. = Harvard, 7; Haverhill, West, C. E., 8.60; Heath, Italian worker, 40: Greek worker, 16.66; Polish 
; 2 Union, 6,50; Holdbrook, Winthrop, too; Hyde worker. 8: Special for Amer. Inter. College, 20. 
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Hamilton, ‘Hu son, Mr. & 
-Ky., 4; Mansfield, First, S. A. 


M. S., 5: Unionville, W. M. S., 5; Wak 


1908 
SUMMARY 


Regular (does not include legacies, fund) ‘a dak 30 
Designated salary, W. S. Anderson..... 35:77 


Designated for debt C. H. M. S........ 15.00 
W. H. M. 154.66 
Home Missionary... 12.60 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in February, -1908. 


i. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 

Central Falls, 182.11; Interest, 50; Slatersville, 
Si H. M. Association for 
Finns). 30. Total, $272.11. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Receipts in February, 1908. 


Security Company, Treasurer, P. O. Drawer, 58, 
Bethel, 15.05; Bristol, 98.50; Berlin, Woman’s 
Aid Soc. for Italian "Mission, 353 ’ Danielson, 
12.13; East Hampton, 11.47; Killingworth, 2.84; 


‘Ledyard, 15; Meriden, First, 5; Norwich, First, 


32.96; New Haven, Redeemer, 25; New "Haven, 


United, 165; Orange, 20.44; Old Saybrook, 18.91; | 


Sharon, 4.60; Somers, 4.40; Somersville, 3.50; 
South Glastonbury, 10; South Manchester, Swed- 
ish, 6. Sti, Suffield, 55. 395 Torrington, Center, 
130.35; inchester, 26.65; Wolcott, 2s. 

Designated, $266.41; ndesignated, $457.35. 60 
per cent. $274. 41. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
: Receipts in February, 1908. 


Claythn S. Fitch, Treasurer. 
Albany, 1st, S. S., 12.50; Brooklyn, Fe 


23 Cortland, H. E. Ranney, 75; Hopkinton, 25; 
a 


keview, 3: New York, B’way Tab., 1,090.90; 
Longwood Ave., 15: Rome, 2.65; Spring Valley, 
4t; Taliman, 5; Troy, rst, 7: 8.09. 
Total, $1,290.14. | 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Receipts in February, 1908. 


Rev. Treasurer, Cleveland. 


‘Ashland, ; S.. S., 2; Austin- 
burg, 12; C. oc., 5; Chatham, Personal, 2; 
Smith, 25; Hough, 33 Pilgrim, C. E. Judd, §; 
Plymouth, Personal, 5; ,Fort Recovery, Personal, 
Nrs. Aller, 5; 
Mrs. Lord, 3; Huntsburg, C. E. Soc., 4; Ludlow, 
Jennings. 10; 
5; Marietta, First, W. Mills, soo; 
Pres. Ay Petry, Nelson, «4: 
Ridgeville, C. E. Soc., 3; Oberlin, First, Prof. 
Currier, 43 Mrs. P. A. Crafts, 5; Pier- 
pont, Soc., ae Mrs. G. W. 
Jones, 2.50; Ravenna, o; Sandusky, 10; 
Springfield, Lagonda omen, 5; 
oc., 1; Toledo, Birmingham, 4.25; First. 85; 
Troy, 3.50; Windham, Mrs. Johnson, 10 Wake- 
man, 3.20. Total, $828.45. 

From Ohio Woman’s iz. M. U., Mrs. George 
Brown, Treasurer, 

Akron, First, W. M. 2; » hee W. M. S., 
2: Cincinnati, G., Cleveland, 
Euclid Ave., S. S., 10; Park, W. i Si, 63 Pil- 
grim, W.-A., 20.40; Columbus, Eastwood, W. M. 
2.505 MM. S., 2.40; ‘Cuyahoga 


Falls, W. M. S., 53 East W. Al, 


Elyria, Second, Primary 5. Suk Marietta, First, 
W. 28: Ridgeville y Ww. 

1.36: Sandusky, W. A, 33 Springfield, First, W. 
M.'S., 10; §. S., 2g; Toledo, Washington St., 
eman, 
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MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts in January, 1908. 


Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 
da, 1st, Y. P. S. C. E., 2.50; Addison, 2.25; 
Allendale, Ss. S., 1.40; Alpine and Walker, 18.22; 
Athens, 3%. Baldwin, 4; S. S., 1; Benton Harbor, 
19:58; S. S.,| 26.46; Benzonia, Y. P. S. C. E., 3; 
Big bavids Ist, Y. P., 10; Carson City, 3.49; 
Central Lake, 15; Chelsea, 7.42; Clinton, 5; S. 
S., 10; Conklin, 3.51; Constantine, L. M. S., 355 — 
Detroit, Woodward Ave., 24.25; Brewster, 10.20; 
S. S., 8.17; Detroit, North, 50; S. S., 6.60; East 
Paris, 6; Finkton, Is Freeport, 
Hetherton, 3.50; Hudsonville, Y. P. 
1.60; Lansing, Pilgrim, 43.54 Oliver 76: 
10; Sandstone, 10; South Haven, 19. 333 Stanton, 
40.48; .65; Wacousta, 1.25; New York 
Fund: a: Wen Calumet, 20; W. S. 
Kimball, Ctidton., Mrs. E. D. McBain, Grand 
Rapids, 20; E. N. Ely, Olivet, 20; Pontiac, P. 
C. 203. Moore. St. Clair, 20; 
78.01: The Seavers, Wilson, Kans, 3; W. H. M. 
U. of Michigan, 66.27. Total, $777.09. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at Rooms of W. H. M. A., ann b 
May I, 1907 to January 12, 1908. | 


Miss Mary C. E. Jackson, Secretary. 


Aux., bbl., 101.27; Main 
Ch. Aux., box, 146; Amherst, rst 
box, 203.74; "Andover, South C 
U., 3_bhblis., 106.73; Auburndale, L. B. S., box, 
57: Becket, Sunshine Circle, pkg., 8; Boston, 
Mrs. Annie W..Russell, 2 pkgs., 17; Mt. Vernon, 
Ch., S. C., box, 99.58; Old Pe Circle, 
bbls & boxes, 868. 62: Park xe omeland 
Circle, box, 140; Bradford, L. H. S., box, 
60; Braintree, Aux., bbl.. 50; Brichene Cong. 
Ch., Aux., bbl., 52.40; Faneuil, best, 
Bridgewater, Central Sq., Sewing Soc., box, 
88.29; Brockton, Porter Ch., Fee B. S., bbl., 94.- 
75; Brookline, Harvard Ch., Aux., boxes & bbls., 
926.26; 
Cambridge, Prospect St. Ch., Aux., bbdi., 
Campello, Aux., 2 bbls., 99; Central ’ Falls, 
: bbls., 233.16; Chicopee Falls, 
Aux., 2 boxes, 194.80; Cliftondale, Aux., pkg, 
10; Cohasset, L. B. S., bbl., 103; Concord, Aux., 
bbl., 100.15; Dalton, L. S., 126. 64; 
Dedham, . C. S., 2 bbls. & cash, 156.06; Dor- 
chester, Harvard Ch., Aux., bbl., 100.45; Second 
rie, 380.38; Village Ch., L. H. M. S., bbl., 60.- 
; East Providence, R. Primary Dept., New- 
nen Ch., Xmas box, 8; Fall River, Central. JCh:, 
Ben. Soc., box, 128; Fitchburg, Rollstone ‘€h., 
Aux., 2. bblis., 125.85 Framingham, Plymouth 


box, 100; Greenfield, Second Ch., H. M. B., 3 
boxes & cash, 408.77; Groton, Aux., box & chk.,. 
51; Hatfield, ‘Aux., box, 83; Hinsdale, 
bbi., 50 65; ‘Holliston, Aux., bbl., 54.33; Hudson, 
Woman’s Union, bbl., 40; Lawrence, Lawrence 
Ch: Xmas box & Con 28.30; 
Trinity Ch., ‘Daughters of Trinity’ Xmas box, 
30; Leicester, Nelson Mem. Ch., L. S., boxes, 
93.43; Lenox, Aux., bbl., 50; Lexington, Han- 
cock Ch., 2 bbls., 100; Lincoln, Aux., bbl., 58.50; 
Littleton, United Workers, bbl. 25.70; "Lowell, 
Eliot Ch, S. S. Cl., pkg., 20; Highland, Ch., H. 
box & pkg., 20; Lynn, Central Ch., A. 
2 a box, 159.13: Marion, Aux., 2 bbls., 87.67; 
Marlborough, L. BR. S., bbl., 75; Maynard, 
Friend, pkg., Medford, Mystic, Ch., 
Xmas box & bbl. & box, ‘260. 38; West ‘Medford, | 
Aux., cash & Bi. ., 50; Melrose Highlands, pkg., 
6; North Middleboro, Ch., tankard & cups, 10; 


Boxford, West, Fem. Char. Soc., box, ce 
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East Miiton, H. M. S., bbl., 30; Monson, Aux., 
2 boxes & cash. 105; Natick, ’ Aux., 2 bbis & cash, 
114.85; Mrs. Daniel Wright, hose, 2; Newbury, 
Ist “sh Aux., bbl., 76.50; Newburyport, Belle- 
ville Ch. Aux., 2 boxes, 153-56; box, 2 bbls & 
2 pkgs., 227; Newton Centre, Aux., 1,044.33; 
Newton Highlands, Aux., 2 bbls., 159. 22; New- 
tonville, Aux., bbl., 105. kK West Newton, Aux., 
boxes & bbls., 440.51; North Adams, Aux., bbl. 
& half, 80; North Brookfield, W. U., bbl., 84; 
Norwood, Aux., cash & bbl., 45; Orange, Aux., 
Aux., 2 bbls., 100; 
Pittsfield First Ch.. Ben. Soc. .. bbl. & box, 128; 
Free Will Soc., 184. 07; Providence, R. I., Benefi- 
cent Ch., Aux., Eee 21.62; Central Ch., Aux., 
616.25; Randolph, A., 2 bbls., 67.45; Rox- 
bury, Walnut Ave. ch: Aux., box, 135.05; Im 
manuel-Walnut Ave. Ch., Aux., bbl., 160; West 
Roxbury, Aux., bbl., 62. 42; Salem, Tab. Ch. e 
Pro. Christo Soc., 5 Xmas boxes, 40; Sharon, 
Aux., Xmas box & bbl., 189.71; Somerville, First 
Orth. Ch., Aux., 2 boxes, 38.25; Prospect Hill 
Ch. Springfield 1st Ch., Aux., bbls., 
461.60; ‘“‘Gleaners,” 3 pkgs., Op portunity 
Seekers, pkg., 15; Memorial 

bbl., 150; South Sudbury, Mem. 
Aux., hox., 118; Swampscott, First Ch., Aux., 
bbl. & box, 104. 96: Pro Christo Soc., pkg., 2.503 
Taunton, Trin. Ch., Sew. Soc., bbl., 152. 13; Wal- 
pole, Aux., bbl & box, 80; Waltham, Aux., bbl., 
78; Ware, Aux., 3 bbls., 87; Warren, Aux, box, 


77; Watertown, 

Aux., bbl., 15.72; MWeltesic 
180; Westboro, H. M. 3; West 
Boylston, pkg., 17; Westfield, First Ch., Aux., 
40; Westerly, R. I., bbl., 36. 30; Whitinsville, 
Aux., box, 136.91; North Wilbraham, 
2 boxes, 108.50; Wilmington, Sew. Soc., bbl., 
42.16; Winchendon, Aux., box & pkg., 106; 
Winchester, Western Union, of 1st Ch., bbl. & 
box, 179.23; Second Ch., Aux., box, 70; ‘Woburn, 
Ist. Ch., L. Char. R. Soc., 2 bbls., 99.14; Wolfe- 
boro,’ N. OS: Worcester, Pilgrim Ch., 
Aux., 2 bbls., 120; W. H. M. A., Rooms (values 
not reported elsewhere) 35- Total, $14,009.36. 


DONATIONS OF ETC. 
Reported at the National Office in Jan., 1908. 

rooklyn, N. Y., Central, L. B. & H. M. S., 
7 bblis., $438.82;. Chillicothe, ©.,.3 box, $30; 
Eaton, N. Y., 1 box, $50; Hartford Ct., 4th, 
2 bbis., $143.70; Harwinton, ce. box, $143 
Middletown, rst, L. H. M. S., $04.54; New 
Haven, First Ch. of Christ, L. H. M. S., boxes 
ard package, $176.37; Norwich. W. H. M. Dis 
2 bblis., $175; Old Saybrook, rst, L. H. M. S., 
1 bbl., $88: Philadelphia, Pa., Park, 1 bbl., 
$53.50; Redding, Ct., “pi 1 bbl and money, 
$100; Stratford, H M. $so; South Man- 
chester, rst, L. B. aes “gy $144.64; Welisville, 


8 box, $139; Wilton, HM. M. S., 


1-2 bbl. and money, $50. 


Patents taken t 


PATENTS 


Anyone sending a sketch and may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions confidential. 
gent free. Oldest mpency for securing patents. 
rough Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
caintion of any ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618rondway New York 


Branch Office, 625 FB’ 8t.. Washington, D.C. 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave MaRKs 
DESIGNS 
CopvRiGHTs &c. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 


rOvay AVENUE AND TWENTY-S ECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., President 


3 E. BALDWIN, Vice-President 

= HUBERT c HERRING, D. WILLIS E. LOUGEE 

| TOSEPH B. CLARK, D. D., Editorial Secretary 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D. D., Treasurer 

MISS MIRIAM L. WOODBERRY, Secretary. Woman's Dep't. 


Field ‘REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. 
DIRECTORS 
CHARLES § MIT. Chairman. Missouri MR. M. RLACERMAN. <b Wisconsin 
RAYMOND CALKINS, D. D..... Maine ME. ROGART... 
GEORGE E. HALL. D. Hampshire Mr; Wi B. HOMIE Missouri 
HENRY FAIRBANKS. Ph.D......-...Vermont VR. EDWARD). TUCKER. . Kansas 
MR. ARTHUR F. WHITIN.....Massachusetts W. DAY. Southern California 
MR. JOHN F. HUNTSMAN.,.....Rhode Island JOHN E. TUTTLE. | 
REVi H. «+++... Connecticut ‘Dd. i Washington at 
S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D..... '..-New York MR. DAVID P. JONES....... biesees Minnesota ia 
MR. W. W. MITIILS.. é - Ohio \I R. \MES G! CANNON. New York 
MR, T. C. McMILLAN W. T. McELVEEN, Ph.D........ Massachueetts | 
REV. CHARLES A th OWS S. H. WOODROW D. D....Washington, D. C. 
TU BERT HERRING, D. D., Chairman 
One Year | | Two Years tte 
WILT. R. HOWLAND Le TAMES G. CANNON 
JOHN F HUNT SMAN | MR. W. WINANS FREEMAN a 
OZORA DAVIS, D. D. REV. HENRY H. KELSEY 
T. McELVEEN. Ph.D. REV. LEWIS: T. REED 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz E. D. D.. German Department, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago III. 
te - Rev. F. Risberg, Supt. of Swedish Work, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


ee. O. C. Grauer, Supt. of Dano-Norwegian Work 
Rev. Chas. H. Small, Slavic |epartment, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rev. A. E. Ricker. Indianapolis, Ind. Rev. G. J. N. Dak. 


a 


Geo. Merrill, D. D........ Minneapolis, Minn. Rev. Geo. A. | 46 Denver, Colo. 
Rev. W. W. pSeudder, Jr....West Seattle, Wash. ik Kingsbury, D. D., Utah & Idaho, S. L. City 
ae Rev. W.: B. Gray......-.+..-Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. Geo A. Chatfield, "New Mexico and Arizona, ya 
Frank E. D.D., The South..Atlanta, Ga. Nara Vista, M. 
W. H. Thrall, D. S. Dak. Rev. Chas. A. Jones; 75Essex St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Geo. Todd. T).. Havana. Cuba. Rev. C. G. City. 
Rev. Arthur 7; Folsom. ...Forest Grove, Oregon tm 
“SECRETARIES AND TREASUR ERS OF CONSTITUTENT STATES 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary. Maine Missionary SOCIETY... 34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
P. Hubbard, Treasurer..... Wiens Bangor, Me. 
Rev. R. Smith, Secretary... New Hampshire Home Missionary Society.....++ ....Concord, N. 
s. H. Merrili, D.D., Secretary.\ ermont Domestic Vt. 
*. E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary. Massachusetts Cong’l House, Boston, Mass. 
Ilenry: N. Hoyt, D. 'D,. Treasurer “ - -609 douse, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. J, hig Lyon, Secretary....Khode Island Home Missionary Society. Central Falls, R. 
os. W Rice, Treasurer..... .. Providence, 
ev. Tel S. Ives, Secretary. Society of Connecticut 
any, Treasurer.. . ....Hartford,. Conn. 
Rev. C. helton, Secretary. ork Home Miss. . Fourth ‘Ave. ‘and 22d Se... New York 
‘Fitch, Treasurer... ourth Ave. and 22d St., New York 
W. Iliff, Treasurer....... | :53 La Salle St., Chicago gai 
Rev. L. Schnacke, Secretary. Kansas | Congregational Home Missionary Society Topeka. Kan. 
Rev. H. E. Thayer, Treasurer. wie: .. Wichita 
| Rev. S. I. Hanford, Secretary. . Nebraska Home Missionary Society ee ‘Lincoln, Neb. 
Rev. John L. Secretary.South California Home Missionary Society... .Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. D. 1D Secretary. Missouri llome Mis: ‘ionary Society.. ...Carthage. Mo. agai 
Rev. L. D. Rathbone. ie North’ Calitoraia Home Missionary Society. Berkeley, Cal. 
LEGACIES—The following form ‘may be used in making legacies: 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in : 


month after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, 
in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes | 
of said Society, and under its direction. 
ONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes 
an Honorary Life Memmebr. 
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